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Let your imagination run free in the choice of color and patterns in aprons 
and skirts. Striking color effects can be obtained by blending color stripes as 
was done in the apron illustrated. Maroon is used, then red blended with 





maroon. Then a red stripe, red and orange blending, an orange stripe, orange 
and yellow blending, then yellow. This type of color blending is equally 
effective in aprons or skirts. 

Do not be afraid of combining colors in your hand weaving—a wide color 
range is available in Lily yarns and threads. To make the best selection for 
your hand weaving you will need Lily color samples which include a swatch 
of each color in each type of Lily yarn and thread. If you do not already have 
Lily color samples, order them by sending $1 to the Lily Mills. Then you can 
select your threads by looking at the various colors side by side. 

Lily Art. 314 Cotton Warp Yarn is the choice of many hand weaving ex- 
perts in aprons, blouses and skirts. For warps and wefts in large quantity you 
will want the economical one-pound cone. For color accents, order two-ounce 
tubes in the colors needed. 24 different colors are available in the various 
sizes. Lily Pearl Cotton Art. 114 and Lily Metallics are often used with good 
effects in border patterns of skirts. Hand woven skirts with border patterns 
generally look best when made up in a full, dirndl style 


PRICE LIST SENT FREE 


LILY MILLS CO.. Handweaving Dept. H, Shelby. N. C. 









































































































































































































































Editorially Speaking . . 


ITH this 


and Craftsman 


issue, //andweaver 
enters its 
third vear. There is no reason to sup 
pose that the coming vear will be 
any less exciting, or less rewarding, 
than the past one. In the great re 
vival of the handerafts, not only in 
the United States but all 
world, handweavers are 
showing the 


over the 
perhaps 
vreatest development 
and continuously gaining a more im- 
portant place in the decorative arts. 
()ne reason for this is that weaving 
is the latest im the family of crafts 
to attract both the craftsman and the 
public. Another is the great demand 
for better design in homefurnishings, 
in evidence especially since the end 
one of the 


ot the war. Textiles are 


basic elements in homefurnishings 
and the desirability and importance 
of well-designed and well-construct 
ed textiles is gaining greater recogni 
tion every day. Progress in good de 
sign and the decorative arts comes 
from the imagination, knowledge and 
individual artist 
craftsman, applied to the problems 


ingenuity of the 
of his time. 


Handweave 
and Craftsinan will have more about 


In the coming issues, 


the design and production of fine 
textiles, which are and alwavs have 
been both works of art and useful 
about 


tools for producing such textiles and 


objects. There will be more 
the materials from which they are 
made. Weavers are, perhaps more 
than any other craftsmen, dependent 
upon their materials, and know too 
little about their fundamental charac- 
teristics, possibilities, and limitations 
No textile is better than the yarn 
from which it is made and unless a 
weaver understands his varns_ his 
knowledge of design is vain. 

One evidence of the growing inter- 
est in handwoven textiles is the in- 
creasing number of weaving exhibi 
tions—local, state, and national—and 
the inclusion of weaving in both art 
and craft exhibitions where it has 
not been seen before. And here arise 
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questions which will be discussed im 
ereater detail in future issues of this 
magazine. A weaving exhibition is 
not something which a 
should enter into lightly, but 
considerable 


spt msor 
with 
trembling. 
There also should be, in our opinion, 


fear and 


a good deal of soul searching as to 
why the sponsor undertakes an exhi 
bition and as to what he considers 
worth offering the public 


For a valuable discussion of crafts 


exhibitions versus crafts sales, and 


the function of a jury in craft exhi 
hitions, suggest that you 
reread the guest editorial by Miss 
lLouisa Dresser, curator of the Wor 


Massachusetts, 


may we 


Museum of 
\rt, in the Winter, 1950-51, issue of 
Miss 
Dresser is an authority in the field 
of handerafts and has a deep interest 


cester, 


Hiandweaver and Craftsman. 


in the progress of American artist 


craftsmen. 


organizations should 
consideration to the 
Are they 
interested in creative design in tex 


Sponsoring 
give intensive 


purpose of the exhibition. 


tiles, in presenting a cross section of 
work being done in their community, 
or primarily in sales for the members 
of an organization? Conditions 
should be clearly formulated, and, if 
the show is to be open to members 
outside the group, potential exhibi- 
tors should be given complete and 


clear information. Weavers can then 





“In this age of mdustrialization it 
is becoming increasingly clear that 
the health of our civilisation depends 
upon a just balance between mechan- 
ised and individual creation. An econ 
omy that permits a full development 
of this last cannot therefore be con 
sidered backward. On the contrary, 
it provides an element essential to our 
social well 


sanity,” 


heing and individual 

From the introduction to the hand 
book for the exhibition, “Italy at 
Work—Her Renaissance in Design 
Today,” by Myric R. Rogers, curator 
of decorative arts and industrial arts, 
The Art Institute of Chicago 














decide whether or not to enter work 
and a great deal of time can be saved 
and bad feeling avoided 


Standards for judging crafts, es- 
pecially weaving, are what the army 
describes as “fluid.” “Handwoven” 
too often has been taken as a criter 
ion, regardless of the quality of the 
weaving and, as one textile engineer 
inclined to 
make virtues of their greatest faults. 


remarked, weavers are 
To us there is only one sound basis 
for judging the work of an artist 
craftsman: creative design and sound 
execution. The two are inseparable, 
because attractive appearance, in any 
of the decorative arts, which are also 
useful arts, means nothing unless it 
is based on sound construction. (Re- 
production of traditional designs, 
whether in textiles or anything else, 
is another matter. Excellent crafts- 
men work in those fields but repro- 
duction of 


design is not creative 


design. ) 


From its beginning in 1932, the 
Ceramic National, founded by the 
New York, Museum of 
Fine Arts, has based its selection of 


Syracuse, 


work on those two principles. Ce- 
ramists are offered an opportunity to 
work free 
restrictions 


show creative 


from 


entirely 
which are neces- 
sarily involved both in industrial de- 
sign and in_ individual 
Both ceramists and the ceramic in- 


businesses. 


dustry, it is commonly recognized, 
have benefitted greatly from this 
policy. The Onondaga Pottery Com- 
pany of Syracuse is now joint spon- 
sor with the museum. 


Getting back to our own affairs, 
an index to the first two volumes of 
Handweaver and Craftsman will be 
published later in the spring, cover- 
ing the first two volumes. Volume | 
contains only three numbers, Spring, 
Summer, and Fall, 1950, but this of 
course has no relation to the number 
included in a subscription: one year, 
four issues. 
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JANET, | FEEL LIKE CRYING. | GOT I'M TERRIBLY SORRY, MARY. | WISH 4 
LINEN YARN FOR DURABILITY, PUT 


| HAD TOLD YOU MY SAYLINMIL AND 
All THAT LOVING CARE INTO 


LOOM LORE LINENS ARE STILL JUST 
| WEAVING AND NOW LOOK AT IT FADE. | UWE NEW. AND THEY ARE 


GUARANTEED T0 LAST. a 
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THE 17 BEAUTIFUL COLORS in lustrous SayLinMil and LoomLore linen weaving yarns are 
GUARANTEED BOIL & SUN COLOR-FAST. They are made with the world’s finest dyes. 


Dyeing linen yarns to withstand fading for years is 
not easy. In fact, it is so difficult that many makers 
of linen yarn can’t do it. 

The 17 lustrous colors (plus bleached white and na- 
tural) in SayLinMil and LoomLore linen yarns will 
last and last and last. 


Why waste time and money on linen for lifetime wear 
but with colors that fade in the first few washings. 
BE SURE... ask for SayLinMil and LoomLore. 


Send today for your SayLinMil and LoomLore color 
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Wall to wall floor covering, from Edna Vogel’s 
loom, soft beige and suggestion of green, repeating 


the rippling movement of the grass on the wide sweep of lawn, 
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Creating Textiles for Today's Interiors 


They should be a Sympathetic 


Interpretation of the Owners 


IKE the craft of weaving with its 

rich tradition and universality, 
the furnishings of the home have 
an enduring quality, historical sig- 
nificance, and permanence. To a de- 
gree our living-rooms are less subject 
to the forces of the machine age, to 
and other 
rooms in our homes. Here we choose 


fashion invention than 
carefully and cherish long, and the 
conifort of the familiar 
refuge in a world moving too rapid- 
ly. Surely this is a sympathetic and 
appreciative background for the work 
of the handweaver. 

Like the craft of 
the origin of the technique of 


becomes a 


weaving itself, 
the 
knotted tuft is shrouded in antiquity 
and we can only assume that it was 
for warmth in imitation of 
the skins of animals. We know that 
the use of the knotted tuft was wide- 


devised 


spread. The primitive craftsman wove 
holdly in heavy wool using the ma- 
terial at hand according to his needs 
and way of life. He wove for warmth 
and comfort with a beauty that 1s in- 
herent where a craft is universal and 
spontaneous. Because these weav 
ings were utilitarian and not highly 
prized few have come down to us. 
Of the early weavers of the knotted 
tuft we have the work of the artists 
and skilled weavers employed by the 

knotted of 
and 


who 
silk 

metals, delicate traceries of jewel-like 
These were trod on lightly 


royal households 


finest wools, of precious 
colors. 
by bare feet in the richly ornamented 
palaces, and are our museum pieces. 

In the knowledge of this rich tra- 
dition, it is pleasant to feel that what 
one is doing has its roots in ancient 
kgypt and Turkestan and to hope 
that rugs one weaves today are as 
expressive of our time and way of 
the 
craftsman and the royal weavers. We 


life as were those of peasant 
hope, too, that they are as appropriate 
were the coarse 
wool to the peasant tent or hut, and 


the silken tufts to the palace. 


to our interiors as 
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by EpNa VOGEL 


Like most craftsmen, I have ex- 
perimented in other fields than the 
one in which I specialize. My under- 
standing of form and texture was 
deeply affected by working in metal 
and ceramics. Close study of the hun- 
dreds of tests I made of original 
glazes has influenced the colors of 
the yarns I use in my rugs. The fus- 
ing of ceramic materials in the pot- 
ter’s kiln is capable of infinite varia- 
tions that dull the weaver’s dye-pot. 
But hundreds of glaze experiments 
only pointed the way to hundreds 
more if would command the 
medium as a ceramic artist must to 


one 


create the designs and forms possible 
in this broad field. 

Yarns and the dye-pot demanded 
no such long apprenticeship, and the 


potentialities of a 12-foot loom with 
its expanse of warp strings on which 
to blend color and direct line deter- 
mined my course. It was to be color 
enriched by an eye that had experi- 
enced the subtilities of copper glazes 
in reduction firing and ash glazes on 
stoneware, and line strengthened by 
the spinning of metal and the form- 
ing of clay on the potter’s wheel. 
The difficulty of a young architect 
in furnishing his first house brought 
to my attention the special need of the 
for the individual 
long before I had designed or woven 
a rug. The house was thoughtfully 
planned for comfort, beautifully pro- 
portioned, and details handled with 
loving care. The wood of the doors 


house designed 


of the storage spaces had been care- 


A knotted rug on ithe author's 12-toot loom in her South Salem studio. 
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Left: A working drawing guides the movement of line. Each square repre- 


sents one knot, 36 knots to linear foot 


fully chosen, polished, and rubbed by 
hand, contrasting with exposed brick 
selected for color and texture. This 
was at a time when such treatment 
was a sharp departure from the ac- 
cepted interior finish of plaster or 
paneling and the architect found that 
fabrics for drapery and upholstery 
simply did not exist to complement 
what he had built. It was only when 
wife and mother joined forces and 
wove and hooked that textiles became 
an integral part of the house. 

Today we have mass _ produced 
houses in the contemporary idiom and 
commercial fabrics of suitable color 
and texture are likewise mass-pro- 
duced to furnish them. When a house 
is individually designed for individual 
needs and for a special place, it would 
seem illogical to lose some of what 
has been built into it through the in- 
troduction furnishings which 
through repetition have become trite 
and undistinguished. When so much 
of imagination, skill, and experience 
has been expended in the planning 
and building of a house, it is surely 
deserving of furnishings, at least in 
part, especially designed and executed 
for it. 

In the contemporary home with the 
incorporation of the heating source in 
the floor, a wide variety of surface 
treatments is possible. Waxed finishes 
lend themselves with ease of care to 
informality of living and entertaining. 
But a polished fioor surface, however 
interesting and beautiful in_ itself, 
needs the accent of a rug to give 
warmth to some focal point. The 
character of the rug is important to 
the room, because, on entering, the 
movement of the eye is first down- 
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of 


. Right: Original sketch used as guide 
in color di 


stribution. 


ward. The rug should set the mood 
of the room, integrate the furnishings 
without being obtrusive, so that one 
is pleasantly conscious of the room as 
a whole. In the individually designed 
house the introduction of a rug de- 
signed and woven for it in the spirit 
of the house itself seems altogether 
fitting. When this is done under 
supervision of the architect, unity is 
most likely to be achieved. 

What is possible for the contem- 
porary house applies as well to any 
house. I can think of nothing one 
could weave that would give more 
lasting pleasure than a rug for one’s 
home. On my large loom, a rug 
twelve feet in width is possible, but 
there are many places where a rug 
three or four feet in width is just 
right. For these any sturdy 2-harness 
loom can be used. Select the space 
for which you wish to weave a rug 
and begin planning. There is a great 
deal of work involved in the actual 
weaving of a rug, so give time and 
thought before the first knot is tied. 
As in all weaving, let the imagination 
play on color, form, and texture, so 
that what is cut from the loom will 
be an original work, an expression 
of the weaver. 

In planning a rug, something of 
the character of the people for whom 
it is intended and of their mode of 
living enters in. It must enhance the 
room and be considerate of the peo- 
ple who occupy it. There is no formu- 
la; each problem must be solved in 
its own way. For a dark entrance hall 
in a home where there were grown 
children and much of informal and 
gay entertaining, I wove a rug with 
an arresting movement of brilliant 








color that set a cheery stage for all 
who entered. 

For a remodeled New England 
house in which the best of the old was 


retained and where much-loved 
antique pieces had been happily 
blended with modern for greatest 


comfort and simplicity of living, a 
rug for the hearth was to be woven. 
It was a spot where the family group 
and friends gathered to talk, to enjoy 
music, and to read. The rug must be 
interesting but not distracting. It 
was woven with an especially long 
thick pile to suggest inviting warmth. 
The gently flowing movement was 
only slightly accented in a_ softly 
shaded monochromatic effect. 

For another room added to a house 
to give a feeling of spaciousness, a 
floor to ceiling glass area comprised 
three walls. In designing for this 
room the problem was to establish a 
continuity between the room and the 
sweeping lawn. Wall to wall floor- 
covering was required, and this was 
woven in a soft beige with a sugges- 
tion of green which intensified to a 
contrasting shadow-like border as it 
approached the windows. Through- 
out there was a rippling movement 
as of wind on grass. 

It is not the mere fact of hand- 
weaving that is important, but rather 
what can achieved the 
hand was used instead of the machine. 
Kach rug must contribute to the room 
some quality that it would not have 
been possible to find in a machine 


be because 


made product which must of economic 
necessity be so designed as to serve, 
the 
greatest number of places possible. 
medium of ex- 
pression, flexible and creative, which 


not one place exclusively, but 
Handweaving is a 


makes unique quality possible. 

In planning a rug, the mood which 
the rug is to express must first be 
determined. Color and design are the 
means of achieving the mood. To the 
weaver who finds the planning diffi- 
cult, | can only repeat what has been 
said many times in many ways. Cul- 
tivate awareness, become more acute- 
ly perceptive of the infinite variations 
of color and form that are everywhere 
about one—in wood, the 
bark of trees, the changing grasses 
as well as the flowers of the garden. 
| have found inspiration in the micro 
structure of steel, and I recall one 
especially difficult color situation that 
was solved for me by the dried petal 


stones, in 
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of a tulip that lay on the window sill. 
It was the ripple marks on the sandy 
heach that found their way in the 
hearth rug described above. Experi- 
ence richly and you will not be lack- 
ing in ideas to weave. 

The evolving of the pattern in 
which the various colored knots are 
to be arranged, the movement of color 
in the rug seems to frighten weavers 

needlessly, I feel. One need not en- 
roll in a course in design, but one 
must be willing to take the time to 
experiment, to work out a method of 
designing adapted to onself. A 
brush, a single neutral color, and 
plenty of paper are the materials one 
needs to experiment freely and gain 
power. One needs not use a brush, | 
have sometimes found charcoal on a 
rough surface more expressive. For 
the beginner, the geometric arrange- 
ment of horizontals and verticals of 
varying width or length is the simp- 
lest, safest design form. This is the 
type of rug that is executed so beau- 
tifully by the professional weavers in 
the large studios of Sweden. 

My first rugs were geometrics, 
many of which I designed only. It 
was only when the war so limited 
materials that my production was re- 
stricted to what I was able to do my- 
self on a part-time basis, that I began 
to experiment and to realize the ex- 
citing potentialities of the knotted 
technique. It was then that the geo- 
metric was discarded and the flexible 
procedure I now follow took shape. 
My sketches need no longer be limit- 
ed to horizontals, verticals, and diag- 
onals. Direction of line was almost 
without limitation, infinite design 
possibilities were opened. My initial 
sketches became more important, for, 
between them and the actual weaving 
there is often no more than a simple 
working drawing which does no more 
than determine the direction of the 
movement. Even when I prepare a 
“Sketch which gives a more easily 
visualized idea of what the woven rug 
will look like, I prefer to have the 
first free sketch as well as the sketch 
made for the client to guide me in 
the weaving. Before the weaving 1s 
begun the color range is set, but the 
distribution of color develops in the 
actual weaving. The colored yarns 
are as pigments to the painter, the 
blending of the color is an integral 
part of the weaving, the tying of the 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Livingroom, used by Miss Vogel for display, hence textiles in neutral tones, 
off-white to brown, contrasting with rug in entry 





Left: Rug, wood tones, green, brilliant crimson accent, highlighting entry 
of remodeled schoolhouse. Bench, two shades of crimson. Right: Rug, tones 
of gray, mspired by micro photographs of steel. 





Left: Bedspread, white fringed suk striped on grey and white textured back- 
ground, Right: left to right—raw silk plaid natural, brown, and yellow; 
drapery, gold and grey, {ringed in gold and white, 





natural linen on crimson. 
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The Weaver-Designer Plans a Fabric 


by Litt BLUMENAU 


HE weaver of original textiles prepares his ideas 

before he makes the warp. He mentally arranges 
yarns, weaves, proportions, and color until he feels a 
certain rightness in his visualized project. Since textiles 
are useful objects, the purpose they are to serve domin- 
ates the plan. The designer may set himself a task, or 
a problem, or the order may come from a customer who 
wants a material for a specific use. There are no set 
formulas to follow as a basis for composition, but the 
designer must be trained and aware of the function of 
textile elements in their relation to each other. Design, 
or harmonious balance, is a result of intuition, analysis, 
and experience, or mature judgment. 

Fundamental designing knowledge in textiles includes 
a vast range of thought. Raw materials, such as cotton, 
linen, and the new synthetics, are in themselves a source 
of valuable information. Novelty yarns differ from 
straight threads, as cotton differs from linen: The irreg- 
ular construction in novelty yarns, combined with 
straight threads, transforms a weave into a texture. Al- 
ternate areas woven with heavy cotton and fine rayon 
achieve uneven surfaces and stripings, depending on yarn 
characteristics. The weaver’s thought must be condition- 
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Transparent drapery material of spun rayon and wool ratiné 


ed by technical experience of the right combinations for 
his purpose. A soft, dull looking, straight woolen yarn 
may be effective in combination with lustrous rayon 
thread, but is not practical in textiles that require fre- 
quent laundering. A ratiné yarn can accent an open 
texture and at the same time hold warp and weft to- 
gether because of its wavy construction. 
Weaves are used to create diversity or surface interest. 
A diamond weave on a white warp with black weft is 
graphic and appealing to the eye. The same construc- 
tion, made with a mixture of irregular and straight spun 
threads, will also excite the sense of touch. However, 
the designer’s concepts must not run wild, as impulsively 
designed textiles may shrink, stretch, or result in stiff- 
ness. No matter how fascinating some combinations may 
be to the senses, impulse must be governed by a realiza- 
tion of technical requirements. The similarity within 
two or more weaves, in interlacings of warp and filling, 
must be observed, otherwise they will not weave evenly. 
A vertical stripe combination, with one area plain and 
one of basket -weave, will result in a wrinkled or distorted 
fabric. The more the warp and filling are interlaced, as 
in plain weave, the greater the difficulty in bringing each 
pick against the preceding one. Consequently, in a mix- 
ture of plain and basket weave, the warp ends of the 
plain weave will deflect from a straight line to a much 
greater extent than those of the basket woven area, which 
requires close beating. The plain weave warp ends thus 
take up faster, consequently working tighter during the 
weaving. Closely and loosely woven areas are rarely 
combined, especially if the warp runs from the same 
beam. 

Although subtle effects may be achieved by inventive 
use of yarns and weaves in natural tones, pure and vivid 
color is an important consideration in textile design. 
Sometimes the artist has to follow fashion color trends, 
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Drapery material, spun rayon and cotton. A variation 
on the same warp used in fabric on preceding page. 


or again he may think only of a specific weave and its 
distinctive color requirement ; whether it should be lum- 
inous or subdued. Textiles for the home are seldom as 
forceful in color conception as those used in night club 
decoration and exhibition, or display. We have learned 
that light is the source of all color, white being the most 
powerful. One observes, in weaving color experiment, 
that white warps decolorate even the most brilliant tones, 
especially the darks. Colors must be judged by their in- 
uence on each other. An orange, for example, used as 
weft in a brown warp, will keep its intensity, whereas 
the same orange in red decolorates, becomes cool. Some 
weaves, such as weft twill, bring color out; balanced twill 
tends to conceal it. 

Working with close observation, the weaver’s thoughts 
are focussed on the final desired effect of the cloth. He 
does not yet think in terms of loom or drafts. The alert 
and careful designer learns, in time, the four essentials : 
(1) degree and quality of opaqueness; (2) texture or 
surface interest ; (3) textural relationship; and (4) color 
combination. These fundamentals, familiar to our prede- 
cessors, are still the leading considerations in weaving 
technique. An example of design thoughts, projected for 
the weaving of a sheer curtain material, may demonstrate 
the procedure of composition : 

This assignment at once involves consideration of 
density of weave. Fine straight yarns may be selected 
for the warp. The number of ends per inch can be about 
thirty. In this very regular warp, one might choose vari- 
ations of leno and plain weave. Bands of leno weave 
with doubled warp threads can be alternated with bands 
of plain weave, five or six ends of the same varn being 
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used in one shed. The weaver will now become aware 
of a definite effect, but questions the mixture of the two 
weaves in regard to warp take up. His weave construc- 
tion thought will dismiss the leno idea if he does not 
have an appropriate loom arrangement. However, if he 
demands translucent weave quality, a mock leno may 
be chosen, which requires no special heddles but gives 
the desired effect. 

Transparency may also be effected by reed variation. 
The weaver can create an entire reed layout, or composi- 
tion. Assuming that the quality is about 30 ends per 
inch of a fine, straight 20/2 thread, such reeding may 
be 3 per dent, with one dent omitted in a 20-dent comb. 
Or, perhaps with more effect: One inch, arranged as 
stated, alternating with two inches of six per dent, with 
three omitted. This idea will create space variations in 
the form of upright bands, executed with the reed. One 
stripe, being more open, will admit more light ; the other, 
more closely woven, will achieve relief, or variation. If 
additional open space is desired, the weaver may decide 
to dent one proportion and leave another empty. If this 
idea is accepted, the reed is sleyed: One band five per 
dent, one dent left out, alternating with an empty band 
in a 15-dent reed. 

Since cloth production is basically plastic, the weave 
designer concentrates on textural rather than graphic 
effect. In today’s materials there is a wealth of plastic 
expression. The smooth, high sheens and crinkled effects 
are a result of ingenious yarn fibers and weave combina- 
tions. Selection determines much of this effect. Weaves, 
such as warp and weft twills in straight yarns, produce 
high, flat areas of definite textile structure. In the ex- 
ample of sheer curtain fabric, the bunch of five threads 
through a dent gives a raised or three dimensional feel- 
ing. This idea is emphasized by the omitted area, creating 
depth. The thicker the wefts, the more ribbed the fabric 
will be. Yarns obviously produce textural variety, but 
it is the weave which brings out the nub or yarn charac 
ter. One yarn in a fabric may vary in texture, from area 
to area, depending entirely on the weave construction. 
The curtain example given (see illustration) has four 
surface qualities. The five-per-dent band alternates plain 
woven areas with 5-ply shiny warp yarn and dull wool 
ratiné. In the non-dented area, two additional surface 
qualities are a result of yarn character. In the first two 
elements, the weft yarns are almost hidden, but the open- 
space elements make the weft yarn visible. Composition 
thinking deals with direction. Sometimes the warp may 
be emphasized to create a vertical structure in relation 
to horizontal weft direction. In this sheer drapery ma- 
terial, the open areas have definite horizontal effects 
which bring out the lustre of spun rayon. The upright 
structural bands make the rayon dull. 

The fabric designer meditates not only upon the yarn, 
weave, and color, but also upon the relationship of one 
proportion to another. Stripes or blocks arranged in 
equal proportions are made more effective if an unusual 
color or interesting weave varies the even distribution. 
Unequal proportions should be accompanied, as a rule, 
by subdued color schemes and textures. Absolute mea- 
surements cannot be worked out from mechanical recipes, 
hut depend on the designer’s personal creativity and in- 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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A New Italian Renaissance Follows Liberation 


Artist-Craftsmen Revive Old 
Arts in New Interpretations 


ANDWEAVERS who saw the the spontaneity, humor, and fantasy, 

great exhibition of Italian hand- the imaginative use of ordinary ma- 
crafts at the Brooklyn, New York, terials, the good design and sound 
Museum last winter (now on tour) techniques which characterize this 
were perhaps more impressed, as well exhibition of textiles, ceramics, glass, 
as diverted, by the wide variety of wood and metal work and_ other 
work in straw and the effective use crafts assembled from the work of 
of hemp in textiles than by any other Italian artist-craftsmen produced in 
work of the weavers, varied and beau- most instances since 1945. Many of 
tiful as were both the hand and ma-_ the pieces shown are simple house- 
chine woven fabrics. The work in hold objects, not produced primarily 
straw reflected to an unusual degree for exhibition purposes, which never- 
theless possess such decorative qual- 
ities as well as suitability to purpose 
that they make the more rigid func- 
tional designs of other countries seem 
a little dull. 

The exhibition, entitled “Italy at 
Work—Her Renaissance in Design 
Today,” is now on a tour of the lead- 
ing American museums which were 





Typical modern strawork. 





joint sponsors of the enterprise, to 









































tion, the Export-Import Bank, and 
the Compania Nazionale Artigiana 
(the National Handicraft Society). 
Both the name and the sponsorship 
indicate the part the Italian artist- 


22 continue through 1953. The schedule 

weit a. geeks will be found on the calendar page 

| os . ah Se of this magazine. Other sponsors of 
ar AN ‘ + is seaaka’ Vi: this comprehensive exhibition, which 
Hy, tab . was two years in preparation, include 
| || La . — ; the Italian government, the U.S 
zs aS Ee Economic Cooperation Administra 


Lacy straw by Angelina Migliaccio, Naples. 


craftsmen are now playing in the re 
vival of both the artistic and econom 
ic life of their country. 

The prevailing mood of visitors to 
the Brooklyn Museum last winter 
was one of great excitement as they 
came in from dreary winter streets 
to what seemed a riot of Mediterran- 
ean light and color. This eventually 
separated itself into displays of dif- 
ferent crafts and complete interiors, 
ranging from a marionette theater to 
a chapel in restrained modern design, 
the latter the work of well-known 
architects. 


Along with the visitors’ excite 





ment and enjoyment of the exuber- 
ant variety of handcraft, came the 
Amusing straw toys by the Paolis of Florence. realization that the work had been 
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Turkey, Polychrome straw, Bettini. Sardinian wool rug, Myricae, Rome. 


produced by individual craftsmen in 
a country that had suffered some of 
the worst of the war devastation and 
where, moreover, individual express- 
ion had been stifled during the long 
period of Mussolini’s rule. The work 
assembled in this exhibition was not 
the result of any organized effort to 
help the craftsman, Walter Dorwin 
Teague notes in his catalog introduc- 
tion. The examples selected were the 
result of individual effort, which 
sprang into life all over the country 
as soon as the shooting stopped. 
Craftsmen immediately set to work 
to repair damages to their homes, 
their farms, and their villages and 
cities, even before the provisional 
government could make any effort at 
organized relief. Visitors to Italy in 
the early years after the war were 
amazed to see the great steps for- 
ward in rehabilitation in the face of 
the almost complete economic and 
social collapse in the country, result- 
ing from the war. 

The end of the war really restored 
freedom to the Italian people, and it 
was this sense of regained freedom 
that gave the impetus to the individ- 
ual craftsman, Dr. Meyric R. Rogers 
declares in the extraordinarily inter- 
esting handbook he prepared for this 
exhibition. Here he traces the de- 
velopment of the Italian craftsmen 
since the end of the war, which has 
resulted in this great outburst of crea- 
tive activity, against the historic back- 
ground of the country which has been 
“the principal center of artistic crea- 
tion in our Western World, in spite 
of political vicissitudes.” The Hand- 
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book should be required reading for 
everyone interested in the present 
great world-wide revival of handcraft. 

The Italian is, Dr. Rogers empha- 
sizes, above alJ an individualist and 
the years of repression and control 
under Mussolini were entirely foreign 
to his temper, as was proved as soon 
as restraints were removed. It was 
the production of objects for immedi- 
ate everyday use which was responsi- 
ble for the revival of the age-long 
creative spirit of the Italian crafts- 
man. As he went along, he began to 
produce purely decorative pieces, 
probably at first for his own pleasure 
and satisfaction, and to embellish the 
purely utilitarian pieces. Visitors to 
Italy were immediately impressed, 
without perhaps being actually aware 
of what really was happening. They 
felt something of what Mr. Teague 
later set forth in the catalog; that 
the objects they were seeing repre- 
sented a “wholly fresh, immensely 
vigorous stirring of the deep cultural 
soil in which Italian arts are rooted 
.... They are the vigorous flowering 
of an early spring, an upsurge of the 
Italian vitality that seems to have 
stored itself up during the long, gray 
fascist interim, waiting for this day 
of sun again.” 

The first of the Italian post-war 
crafts were brought to the United 
States through the philanthropic ef- 
forts of various persons, including 
Dr. Max Ascoli, and so favorable was 
the reception that the House of Ital- 
ian Handicrafts was established in 
New York. By 1948 the enterprise 
was sO important in the economic 





revival of the country that it received 
a $4,000,000 loan from the Export- 
Import Bank to help with problems 
of marketing and distribution. 

“Italy at Macy’s—U.S.A.”, pre- 
sented by R. H. Macy and Co. of 
New York in September, aroused an 
enthusiastic popular response and 
showed the same bewildering variety 
of crafts, many, however, in a lower 
price range than in the museum ex- 
hibition. Many of the same fine crafts- 
men were represented. Fashion and 
fashion accessories were featured, 
with a selection on display from the 
collections which had created so much 
interest at the original showings in 
Florence. 

The strawwork in the exhibition 
exemplifies especially the ability of 
the modern Italian craftsman to apply 
his imagination to common material 
as well as to give a fresh interpreta- 
tion to traditional crafts which makes 
them adaptable to modern use. Ital- 
ians have made objects in straw since 
pre-classical times, the catalog notes, 
and it is difficult to determine when 
the work became something more 
than purely for practical use. The 
material was so commonplace that 
objects were not preserved. Some of 
the work became internationally 
famous, such as the Leghorn hats, 
known for fine textures before pana- 
mas were introduced. Probably one 
of the reasons for the great ingenuity 
shown in Italian strawwork of the 
present was the drop in demand for 
Leghorn hats in the 19th century, 
which led the makers to seek other 
outlets for their skill in this material. 

Strawwork centers around Flor- 
ence, where the Paoli family is domi- 
nant, supplemented by the more com- 
plex work of Naples. This latter is 
really a sort of straw lace, represented 
by the boxes, baskets, and mats pro- 
duced by Angelina Migliaccio. All of 
this work illustrates the great ability 
of the Italian craftsman to use the 
material at hand, to give the com- 
monest materials glamour, and to 
apply such a fine sense of design that 
the lowly origin of the material is 
lost sight of. Hats, shoes, handbags, 
and costume accessories of all kinds, 
in natural and colored straw and 
raffia utilize the material to the full 
in a bewildering variety of weaves. 
Especially attractive and practical 
are the straw handbags, not only 
those in the exhibition, but the many 
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Hemp curtains, Linificio 


straw handbags seen in the shops in 
the last year which far surpass any 
others. American handweavers could 
study the production of handbags in 
straw and other native materials to 
definite advantage. 

The inventive quality of the crafts- 
man making straw toys, display 
pieces, and commoner objects such 
as baskets, hampers, and other house- 
hold equipment seems almost inex- 
haustible. Here also his sense of hu- 
mor is expressed, arousing even with 
these objects a definite emotional 
response from the spectator. 
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& Canapificio Nazionale. 


Part of the charm of the Italian 
furniture, especially chairs, in con- 
temporary design from the 
skillful use of straw and raffia either 
in place of or as a base for upholstery. 
The straw is applied with a lightness 
of touch and a decorative effect which 
also is felt in the use of nylon strips 
and other textiles with furniture. The 
fabrics add color and variety to furni- 
ture designs, which have none of 
either the stuffiness or angularity of 
much present day production in other 
countries. 

Textiles provide the second largest 


comes 


category in the show and are, Dr. 
Rogers declares, the most difficult to 
summarize. Italy has a great tradi- 
tion in textiles and it is hardly sur- 
prising that traditional design is still 
the strongest influence in modern 
production. However, variation and 
contemporary interpretation appear 
here also and both in the exhibition 
and in the textiles later shown at 
“Ttaly at  Macy’s—U.S.A.” 
silks, brocades, synthetics, cottons, 
linens and hemp fabrics which were 
adaptable both for American fashions 
and home furnishings. Tweeds and 


were 


other woolens were somewhat sur- 
prising, since Italy is not usually 
thought of as a producer of fine 


woolen textiles. 

Pre-war Italian woolens were little 
seen in the United States because of 
the demand for them in Europe by 
couturiers, not only in Paris but in 
the fashion centers of Eastern Eu- 
rope. Tweeds in this exhibition em- 
ployed color to an extent seldom 
found in the better known products 
of the British 


subtlety 


Isles, and showed a 
its 
which nevertheless produced no gar- 


and originality in use 
ish effects. While the tweeds are com- 
mercially produced they nevertheless 
retain an individuality and _ variety 
which is charactersistic of other ma- 
chine-produced articles in the show. 

The handloomed fabrics in cotton, 
linen, and hemp present a great va 
riety in draperies, from 
striped weaves to 
richly patterned and colored fabrics. 
Many of the hemp fabrics are for 


ranging 


jain and open 
| 


table use and employ colors not usual- 
ly seen in America. This was espec- 
ially true of the fabrics for table use 
in the Macy collection. The sturdy 
textures in 
the table sets are more in harmony 


weaves and interesting 


with contemporary decorative ideas 
and better adapted to the present day 
for many homes than the exquisitely 
embroidered damask for which the 
Florentine workrooms of Bellini have 
long been famous. The smart simpli- 
city of the hemp fabrics, which can 
be used with different types of table 
settings for varying degrees of for- 
mality, have an appeal for an Ameri- 
can buyer. 

The possibilities of 
hemp are rather a contemporary dis- 
covery and the production of textiles 
from this fiber is little known in 
America. Most.of these are now pro- 


decorative 
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duced in Italy on handloonis, because 
certain qualities and textures are de- 
sired, and since it is possible there for 
even large commercial producers to 
supplement machine 
hand weaves. 


with 
Hemp has been used 
extensively by a large Milanese firm, 
a post-war development, with special 


weaves 


attention to competent art direction 
in the production. 
Italian rag rugs also prove the 


craftsman’s ability to utilize the most 
ordinary materials to produce some- 
thing which fits in well with his more 
elaborate products. The rugs at the 
last two National Home furnishings 
New York won top 
ratings in comparison with any other 


exhibitions in 


floor coverings both for color and 
excellent design. Here again Ameri- 


can weavers could profit by observa- 
tion. The peasant rugs in the exhibi- 
tion, especially those in natural wools, 
possess a distinctive life of their own, 
which has too often departed from 
many of the so-called peasant arts in 
other countries. Design seems to be 
rather than a 
mere reproduction of the traditional. 


a continuing process, 


The impact of the Italian crafts on 
the Pacific Coast, where their purely 
decorative qualities proved somewhat 
startling, seemed to arouse many 
crafts- 
inquired a well-known 


have the Italians got 


questions among American 


“What,” 
craft expert,’ 


men. 


Typical of furniture 
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Rag rug is effective m 


that Americans haven't.” 
lot, perhaps. 

In the first place the long tradition 
of individual craftsmanship in Italy 


has never been broken by the almost 


(uite a 


universal acceptance of mass produc- 
which at first introduction in 
America thought to pro- 
vided all the answers for demands 
for all sorts of products. While the 
intro- 
duced in Italy it never dominated the 


tion, 


was have 


factory system was of course 





lightwood and raffia 


a contemporary interior. 


entire field. While individual expres- 
sion was suppressed under the dic- 
tatorship, it was more a suppression 
of individual design than of individ- 
ual production. 

The Italian, lacks the 
sense of self-consciousness which per- 
vades so many American craftsmen. 
He is not doing anything which is 
regarded as in any way extraordinary 
or unusual; in many instances he is 
simply carrying on what his parents 
and grandparents and great-grand- 
parents did before him and which was 
an accepted part of the country’s life. 

The Italian moreover, 
has a passion for variety and irreg- 
ularity. 


moreover, 


craftsman, 


His tendency is never to re- 


produce anything exactly, even in 


purely commercial work, 
which 


a tendency 
American buyers often resent. 
In this way individual expression 
even the 
Italian crafts which 
lacking in the duplicate ob- 
jects from American 


hands. He 


to standardize 


creeps into more “‘mass- 
produced” of 
often is 
craftsman’s 
has none of the tendency 
handcraft often evi- 
United States. It is 
important, the sponsors of the exhi- 
bition believe, this ten- 
toward varjety. It is a neces- 
counterbalance to the lifeless 
monotony of purely mechanical pro 
duction. 
While there 
teristic Italian 
tradition, 


denced in the 


to encourage 
dency 
sary 


is certainly a charac 


style, based on long 
there is nevertheless a con- 


temporary interpretation and a tend- 
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Handwoven hemp tablecloth, Tessilorte, Florence. Majolica dinnerware, 
Ernestine of Salerno, and Venetian handblown glass by Venim, Murano. 


ency for the craftsman to put his in- 
dividual stamp even on objects pro- 
duced more or less in quantity. There 
is little of that exact reproduction of 
traditional crafts, characteristic of the 
United States and England and other 
countries, which often leaves an im- 
pression of a rather dull lifelessness. 
The Italians are using their tradition- 
al skills to introduce a note of light- 
ness and humor into modern decora- 
tive accessories. 

They also are not afraid to be 
wholly decorative, completely non- 
functional. In this country, Dr. 
Rogers said in a recent talk to in- 
terior decorators, we need more of 
these “toys for grown-ups—more 
imaginative objects of individuality 
around us which delight the senses, 
regardless of any other purpose.” He 
believes that the great American 
response to the Italian crafts is evi- 
dence of this definite hunger. This 
show, as well as the Macy exhibition, 
was largely of household objects. The 
response proved that there is an ap- 
preciation here of quality for its own 
sake and for sensitive craftsmanship. 
Too often Americans are concerned 
with “rigid good design formulas and 
so-called rules of good design at the 
expense of spontaniety.”” He urged 
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American designers to work more 
with their hearts and less with their 
minds, not however, abandoning 
sound techniques. Ornamentation of 
good design, he pointed out, whether 
or not functional, is an age-old de- 
mand. 


Finally, in Italy one never found 





Chic shoes of straw and leather. 





the line drawn between the so-called 
fine, and the applied or decorative 
arts, which developed in England and 
France and was transferred to the 
United States. The exhibition shows 
that the Italians have never lost sight 
of the unity of the arts of design. 
Architecture, painting, and sculpture 
have never been separated from the 
more utilitarian crafts, nor have they 
become the exclusive possession of 
specialists. Italians see nothing ec- 
centric in an artist decorating ceram- 
ics, an architect designing furniture 
or textiles. Artists and artist-crafts- 
men tend also to be workmen, execut- 
ing their own designs in the different 
crafts. Ceramists and weavers, more- 
over, work with a creative fantasy 
and a sensitive understanding usually 
only accredited to the artist alone. 

The majority of Italian craftsmen 
cannot be considered fine artists, Dr. 
Rogers notes, but the exhibits seen 
in “Italy at Work” and at Macy’s 
show to what an extraordinary ex- 
tent they are fashioned with a “just 
and subtle sense of color, an under- 
standing of plastic values, and an 
imaginative grasp which are basic to 
all high artistic achievement.” 

The “Italy at Work” 
originated with Dr. Rogers, who is 
curator of 


idea for 


arts and in- 
dustrial arts at the Art Institute of 
Chicago. Selection was made by a 
jury Dr. Rogers, 
Charles Nagel, architect and director 
of the Brooklyn Museum; Walter 
Dorwin Teague, industrial designer, 
New York, who installed the Brook- 
lyn show ; and Ramy Alexander vice- 


decorative 


consisting of 


president of the Compagnia Nazionale 
Artigana, Rome. They chose objects 
regardless of use or material, pro- 
vided they were not purely traditional 
in design and satisfied a high standard 
of quality in form and color in rela- 
tion to material and purpose. Special 
attention was given to objects which 
showed an apparently fresh approach 
to the problem or evidenced a sensi- 
tive and 


intelligent adaptation of 


traditional forms to contemporary 
use. 

The entire exhibition, in the jury’s 
opinion, was simply a demonstration 
of the vitality of the Italian tradition 
and its capacity to interpret the pres- 
ent as vividly as it has the past. 
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Maria Kipp — 
Her Career 


as a Weaver 


by DorotHy BRYAN 


yes nearly 
while the singularly beautiful 


handwoven fabrics by Maria Kipp of 
Los Angeles have been known and 
used by decorators and architects 
throughout the United States, she, 
herself, has remained in the back- 
ground. Working long hours without 
fanfare, she has built a highly suc- 


twenty-five years, 


cessful business on the reputation of 
her original and usable fabrics, de- 
signed to meet the exacting demands 
of custom trade. 

It is her conviction that to achieve 
success, all personal interests must 
be sacrificed and that compensation 
comes from complete and enduring 
zest for the work itself. Furthermore, 
during these years Miss Kipp has 
learned that success in any business, 
as specialized as custom weaving for 
the decorator trade, for a 
thorough knowledge of the craft and 


calls 


a sound method of operation. 

In relating her own experiences to 
the requirements necessary for suc- 
cess, Miss Kipp places education first, 
with emphasis upon both art and tech- 
nical She private 


training. began 
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Show room in the new building now housing Maria Kipp’s handweaving 

establishment tin Los Angeles, California, built of brick and redwood to her 

specifications. Interior finished in gray and black, window draperies white, 

gray, and black with faint shimmer of silver metallic, woven in one of her 
double weave designs. 


lessons in drawing and painting as a 
child in her native Germany and, fol- 
lowing graduation secondary 
school, completed her art education 
at the Arts and Crafts School in 
Munich, acquiring the knowledge of 
color and design which she believes 
is essential for creative work. 

Her technical training was obtain- 
ed at a textile school in Bavaria, 
where she was the first girl ever to 
be enrolled, and so complete was the 
training that upon graduation, she 
was qualified to be superintendent in 
a textile mill. This training included 
a threefold program in which she 
learned the basic weaving techniques, 
all the processes involved in weaving 


from 


from spinning yarn to finishing cloth, 
and a thorough understanding of both 
the hand and the power loom. The 
latter included not only the possibili- 
ties and limitations of the loom but its 
mechanical structure, since she was 
required to dismantle and re-assemble 
it. 

With this background, Miss Kipp 
has found that she has been equipped 
to handle all phases of the business, 
either those tasks she per- 
forms or in supervising her employes. 
She is prepared to plan a smooth 
operation, to recognize instantly the 
cause of unexpected difficulties, and 


herself 


to cope with breakdown of equipment. 
Furthermore, she pointed out, com- 
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Left: One of Maria Kipp’s drapery fabrics with fine “pleats” woven in contrasting color and gathered up at inter 
vals with warp threads. Tabby stripes alternating with textured stripes. Right: Leno-weave white sheer has weft of 
mohair-loop and silver metallic with short sections cut from the central portion of ostrich plumes laid-in and the 


plete undefstanding gives one proper 
authority. 

Miss Kipp does all of her own 
designing and works out all details 
for each weaving project in minute 
detail before turning it over to the 
weavers. The knowledge she has 
acquired through her training, com- 
bined with a highly developed imag- 
ination, enables her to draw upon her 
own resources for a constant flow of 
ideas, rather than to turn to outside 
influences for inspiration. She refuses 
to look at the work of other weavers 
so as to avoid even subconscious in- 
fluence. (Her one exception was to 
act on the jury at the 1951 
Angeles County Fair Arts and Crafts 
Show, after which she deliberately 
rejected all thoughts of the technical 
aspects of the work seen. An interest- 
ing sidelight on her experience was 
the pleasant surprise felt at seeing 
the tremendous development Ameri- 
can handweaving had undergone dur- 
ing the years since she first arrived 
this country. ) 

The result of her method of work- 
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ends of the feathers free-flowing. 


ing has been the production of fabrics 
distinctly her own, basically sound 
in design and structure, and with a 
timeless quality. In fact, she finds 
that designs she produced 10 and 20 
years ago are just now becoming 
popular with the public. Examples 
are the drapery fabrics woven with 
pleats on a two-warp-beam loom 
which she has developed in various 
ways, such as deep folds, all in one 
color, or narrow pleats of a contrast- 
ing or harmonizing color gathered up 
by warp threads at regular intervals. 

Miss Kipp has made use of the 
double warp-beam for many of her 
drapery fabrics in designs of wide 
variety, including loop fringes, which 


she calls “tassels” and _ rectangular 
areas in contrasting or harmonizing 
colors. Another popular fabric 


through the years has been her sheer 
leno woven in many variations. She 
uses mainly natural fibers in all types 
of finish and even develops new yarns 
that she has spun to her design. An 
exception is the use of metallics as a 
neutral to bring colors together or, 


more heavily in fabrics for nightclubs 
where lights are normally dim and 
metallics add life to the fabrics. Her 
personal preference is for muted 
colors but she combines them in such 
a way that they give colorful results. 
However she uses a wide range of 
the deter- 
mined by the ultimate use of the 
fabric, rather than any set plan, and 
she prefers mixtures rather than the 
flatness resulting from the use of one 
color. 


Happy relations, both 


colors because choice is 


with em- 
ployes and with customers, is the re- 
quirement Miss Kipp places second. 
She has 18 employes: L. T. 
who has been with her for two years 


Stevens 


and acts as assistant in all phases of 
the work; 
nothing but weave; one man who is 
engaged full time in calculating yarn 
amounts for orders; and the remain- 
ing 11 for such tasks as office work, 
warping looms, winding bobbins, and 
finishing. She pays her employes well, 
gives them a week’s paid vacation 
each year and a bonus at Christmas 


five weavers who. do 
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time. The weavers work on a piece- 
rate basis rather than by the hour, 
because she has found that they pre- 
fer it and that it increases production. 
Their work is planned so that they 
are steadily employed. Production is 
on an 8-hour day and 5-day week 
basis. 

Many of her employes have come 
from various European countries and 
some of them are weavers whom she 
trained years ago. Later they left to 
be married and during World War 
II they returned, at her request, to 
relieve the labor shortage, and have 
remained with her since because she 
has accommodated herself to their 
needs. Because they prefer to begin 
work early, in order to be home 
when their children return from 
school, Miss Kipp opens the work- 
room at that time, although she is 
required to continue working after 
they leave. By explaining her need, 
she has found that they are very co- 
operative when such emergencies as 
rush orders demand extra effort. 
There is no doubt that Miss Kipp 
transmits some of 


her tremendous 





Rough texture obtained by Miss Kipp 
through structural design. 


zest for her work to her employes 
which is reflected in their production. 
Their comfort was considered in 
planning the spacious workroom in 
the new building into which she 
moved her business in June. The 
workroom is two stories high, light 
and well-ventilated. A smaller section 
of the building is divided into two 
floors and divided off into offices, 
shipping, finishing, dyeing and rest 
rooms. A one-story sample room ex- 
tends across the front of the building 
which contains 7,000 square feet. 
As with employes, Miss Kipp 
strives to establish happy relations 
with her customers. She believes that 
it is necessary for a designer to have 
enough flexibility to understand the 
customer’s needs, taste and surround- 
ings and blend them with her own 
knowledge so that the fabric she de- 
signs is satisfactory from an artistic 
standpoint as well as of usable quali- 
ty. She places great emphasis upon 
the usability of her fabrics which she 
designs to be handled by craftsmen 
in the decorative field 
and drapers 


uph Ilsterers 
meeting their require- 


ments and avoiding novelty effects 
that would destroy the qualities they 
demand, so that in the end the cus- 
tomer is completely satisfied. 

Miss Kipp lists patience and en- 
durance as the third and fourth re- 
quirements—patience to cope with 
all the problems, both technical and 
human, that one inevitably encounters 
and endurance to bear up under the 
demands made upon one. She has 
found that in establishing such a 
business as hers it has been necessary 
to relinquish all other interests in 
order to devote the time and energy 
required, particularly at first, when 
one is obliged to handle all, or most 
all of the details. Even after Miss 
Kipp had built her business to the 
present capacity, she found it neces- 
sary to be present at all times as, in- 
evitably, it seemed that whenever 
things went wrong, it was while she 
was away. Not until recent months, 
with Mr. Stevens, her assistant, to 
take over in her absence, has she 
been relieved of the constant respon- 
sibility. 

(Continued on Page 59) 





Another version of drapery fabric woven 
on a double warp-beam loom. 
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New Learns from the Old 


Treasures in Museums 


for Today's Weavers 


by Epita HUNTINGTON SNow 





Left: Fancy compound satin, damask ground, design in 

extra dark brown weft, in stripes of paired birds and 

animals. Italian, 16th-17th century Metropolitan Mu- 

seum. Right: Plain compound warp cloth, Chinese, Han 

Dynasty, 15th century A. D. Hermitage 
Leningrad. 


Museum, 





F we are astonished at the present zeal manifested 

through the entire country in the activities of individ- 
uals and groups in all the handicrafts, the growth and 
challenge of our museums in this field are even more 
dramatically shown forth by their special exhibitions and 
the constant enhancement of their permanent collections. 
In these are assembled rare textiles and examples of 
other crafts which will inspire, delight, and inform all 
who care to make use of them. Among the tragedies re- 
sulting from the wars of the last 20 years which have 
spread over so many countries, has been the devastation 
to their priceless collected works of art, many of which 
have been scattered widely. This country has benefitted 
in the field of textiles by new acquisitions representing 
many periods and many lands, many saved from the dis- 
persed collections. In most cases these are available to 
craftsmen for study. 

Handweaving has today become a chosen field for 
many craftsmen who are driven by an inner urge to 
create with their hands and who are fascinated by the 
interlacing of threads, in endless combinations, with 
colors, designs, and variations of pattern, ranging from 
simplicity to elaboration, in this most complicated and 
many-faceted of all the arts and crafts. 

To some fortunate ones a textile sense and a feeling 
for texture have been inborn, but to many others a 
growth in sensitivity to textures can be gained by expos- 
ing themselves to all the wealth of beauty and richness 
now laid before them in our many collections found in 





Left: Compound cloth patterned with “decorated geometric.” Chinese 15th-16th century. Right: Compound satin. 
Dragons, feng-huang, and tigers. Chinese, 17th century. Metropolitan Museum. 
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Left: above—plain compound cloth. Undyed linen with design formed by extra weft of brown linen. Italian, 16th- 


17th centurys; below 


white linen towel, fancy cloth weave, Bavaria, 19th century (ca. 1835). Right: Chinese, K’ang 


Hsi period rose, tan, blue and green on silver-white. 1622-1722 A. D. Metropolitan Museum. 


our art centers. These not only are foun! in New York 
and Washington, Boston and Chicago, but all through 
the country from coast to coast, including our university 
towns where small museums have permanent as well as 
occasional exhibits and art courses are a part of the cur- 
riculum. The names of Middle Western cities are con- 
stantly coming to our minds ; among them Detroit, Cleve- 
land, and Kansas City, whose beautifully planned mu- 
seum has made so quick a growth, to speak of only a few. 

Often textile collections are not on public display, 
either for lack of room or because of the necessity for 
protecting delicate fabrics from light, dust, and other 
hazards. A request to the curator of textiles however, 
usually will result in a cordial invitation to view and 
study the pieces of special interest to you. 

Historic houses, authentic in representing their period, 
are also a productive source for textile study. There one 
can see fabrics as they were in actual use, with other 
household furnishings—a great help in understanding 
the reasons for the type favored at the time. 

California is particularly active in the field of textile 
exhibitions. Perhaps the originality and distinction found 
in the works of many weavers in that state may owe 
something to the sources of study and comparison offered 
there. 

Since World War II we have had the amazing experi- 
ence of seeing the great art treasures of Europe and 
Asia brought here as friendly gestures from other gov- 
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ernments, and lovers of textiles have shared with thou- 
sands of visitors to our great museums such superb re- 
presentations as the European tapestries of the 14th, 15th 
and 16th centuries in a loan collection which was the art 
sensation of the winter of 1947-48 in New York. 

The year 1950 gave us, at the Brooklyn Museum, 
brilliant examples of Italian weaving and, at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, “The World of Silk,” whose 
repercussions are still being heard and felt. Many ex- 
amples of the individual pieces assembled for that ex- 
hibition can still be seen there for they now belong to 
the permanent collections of that ever-growing cultural 
center. Many of these glowing patterris of silk weaving 
date far back to the early centuries after Christ. They 
are carefully kept and mounted and treasured, but the 
kindness of the knowledgeable custodians in making 
these examples available to anyone seriously interested 
is heart-warming. 

To one entering the handweaving field as long as 30 
years ago, the possibilities offered, in fact the entire as- 
pect, were vastly different. It was, indeed, not the same 
world. There were comparatively few weavers, and the 
largest number of these had become interested because 
the therapeutic value of certain of the handicrafts had 
been discovered and understood during the first world 
war. 

The Swedish Weavers of Berea, Kentucky, were doing 
excellent repetitive work, useful things such as_ bed- 
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Fragment of looped linen curtain, with looped wool 

roundel and border Egypt, Coptic, 4th-5th century. 

Baron collection, the Cooper Union Museum of the 
Arts of Decoration, New York. 


By “hat Pe 


Tapestry weave, early Christian era, in many colors, 

blue and green predominating with design of fish swim- 

ming in lively movement. Linen warp, wool weft. Tex- 
tile Museum, Lyon, France. 
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spreads, curtains, runners, using threaded patterns with 
dully pleasing colors. One then thought of all Scandinav- 
ian weaving as dull. It was difficult to realize the wide 
extent of the field and its possibilities, and, also, there 
were many misconceptions to be cleard up. Literally one 
had to travel abroad to discover for oneself. Books were 
not too numerous, were difficult to come by and were 
limited in their scope. 

Coming to New York in 1918 I looked about and 
settled upon “The Flambeau Weavers” as able to give 
the best all-around instruction to be had at the time. 
Some expert weaving was being done there by two ex- 
perienced and highly trained Viennese craftsmen, who 
were recognized for their expertness and knowledge by 
the textile department of the Metropolitan Museum. In 
their studio, as a student in the simpler forms grew in 
proficiency he or she was sent upstairs to assist these 
two highly proficient ones, and one entered into a new 
experience. 

It was then that the habit of European summer vaca- 
tions started for me. The celebrated Textile Museum of 
Lyon, France, made its immediate impact. There one 
saw handlooms of all varieties, large and small, simple 
and complex, calling for many methods in their handling 
and capable of countless refinements in product. 

The central and priceless treasure in textiles shown 
on a conspicuous wall was a Greco-Roman inspired 
Coptic tapestry of the early Christian Era, with a design 
of fishes, blue and green in coloring swimming freely in 
water. It was so “contemporary” in design that the 
movement and simplicity and freshness of it took one’s 
breath away. Such modernity in anything so ancient 
would have been unbelievable except for the fact that its 
ancient fragments had been carefully fitted together as 
far as they existed, and mounted under glass so that they 
actually could be seen. This panel was done in tapestry 
weaving, probably on an upright loom. 

Here, too, one saw looms so wide that the device of 
the fly shuttle had been invented to supersede the two 
hoys who had stood at either side to throw the shuttles 
back and forth from right to left. 

“Fly shuttles” had been discredited at home as “me- 
chanical.” It was only here in Lyon that I learned how 
long ago this device for the wide handloom had been 
accepted or how easily the rhythm so necessary for good 
handweaving could be acquired by the motion of the 
body coupled with the steady action of the arms. 

Even now in America one hears that the excellent 
product of this or that well-established studio is not 
really “handweaving” and so must be suspect. Of course 
it is more intimate and agreeable to throw one’s shuttles 
on a comparatively narrow loom but the fly shuttle great- 
ly expands certain types of production. To me the one 
great objection to the fly shuttle device is its extra noisi- 
ness. Many of them in one room can be deafening. 

In search of information and inspiration we visited 
in Europe not only the museums, but also practical weav- 
ing centers in Italy and in France, where observing the 
looms in Aubusson, in Beauvais, and in Paris, proved 
informative. But especially thrilling were recurrent visits 
to the French Cathedral town of Angers to see its 14th 
century “Apocalypse” tapestries made for its cathedral, 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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HERE is no single phase of hand 

weaving which draws more at- 
tention than the selvage. A good sel- 
vage is the ultimate in accomplish- 
ment and is a gift not easily come by. 
Perfection in practically every other 
department is necessary for the pro- 
duction of a good selvage. 

One of the causes of selvage imper- 
fection in handweaving is the absence 
of a true selvage. No, I’m not crazy 
(regardless of what the neighbors 
may think). Look in the dictionary 
or any reliable text on weaving. Web- 
ster says, “selvage, n. [probably self 
+ edge]. 1. The edge of cloth so 
woven as to prevent raveling, and 
differing in material or finish from 
the surface of the cloth. 2. . . . also, 
selvedge.” In power looming the sel- 
vage is carried on a separate pair of 
harnesses which make a plain-weave 
selvage regardless of the body of the 
web. In handweaving the addition of 
these harnesses would impose such 
a burden that we usually find other 
means of finishing the edge. We 
shall continue to refer to the edges 
as “selvage,” since the term is almost 
universally accepted; and to dispute 
its correctness here would "be purely 
academic and of little value. 

Other causes of selvage imperfec- 
tion are poorly wound bobbins, im- 
properly thrown shuttles, poor warp- 
ing, a badly designed web, and, iron- 
ically, too much worry and fussing 
about a poor selvage. We shall dis- 
cuss these latter causes first, leaving 
the peculiarities of technique to be 
discussed later. 

One of the main faults of the novice 
(and of many weavers not lacking 
in experience) is “pulling-in.” In the 
treatment of this fault, most weavers 
never seem to learn to keep their 
hands off the edges. Depending upon 
the meticulousness of the weaver, this 
can become either an overemphasized 
fault, the constant worry and handl- 
ing of the edges only building up his 
frustration and tearing down the sel- 
vage; or, through intelligent ap- 
proach, the problem can be analyzed 
and overcome by correction of the 
basic fault, while at the same time the 
weaver develops a natural dexterity 
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Selvage Is Showing! 


by Bitt CARTER 


through constant practice on simpler 
techniques. 

Pulling-in is frequently caused by 
poorly wound bobbins. This was 
treated in part in one of our earlier 
discussions but is so common that 
some repetition here may serve a good 
end. Any of the following faults may 
cause the filler to jerk when the 
shuttle is thrown, which automatically 
causes a pulled-in pick: First, knots 
or snarls in the filler; the only remedy 
for this is to avoid the snarls by un- 
tangling before winding on the bob- 
bin, or cut them out and tie a small, 
neat knot. A knot with a long tail 
can cause plenty of lost time. Second, 
large, nubby, or other novelty fillers 
passing through a small shuttle eye; 
this can be remedied by enlarging the 
eye. If the quill or spool is too large, 
or too fully wound, it may drag on 
the sides or bottom of the shuttle, or 
against the upper shed, or, in the case 
of an open-bottom shuttle, against 
the lower shed. Get a smaller spool 
or quill; wind less on the bobbin ; in- 
crease the shed, or perhaps the hole 
in the bobbin is too large. If a bobbin 
is too heavy or too fully wound, it 
may overspin, particularly when 
thrown sharply, and the resulting 
backlash will foul the next following 
pick. Some slight pressure against 
the bobbin, such as a piece of stiff 
paper in the bottom of the bobbin 
pocket, or a few bristles from a stiff 
brush glued into the bobbin pocket 
so that they touch the bobbin lightly, 
will stop this. A fixed bobbin shuttle 
has been our most satisfactory solu- 
tion. 

When a_ bobbin 
properly started by 
hump and winding outward toward 
the ends, if the two end 
humps are started properly but the 
winding is allowed to get over on the 
outer ends of the humps, the filler 
will bind because it will necessarily 
be drawn across the surface of the 
hump toward the center eye. In more 
cases of this malpractice the filler will 
actually slough off the ends, particu- 
larly if it is a little stiff or slippery. 
Rewind the bobbin properly and 
save time. A loosely wound bobbin 


winding is im- 
making a center 


or even 


will allow the filler to cut into the 
under layers and either cause slough- 
ing or serious binding. Again, re- 
winding is the only profitable solu- 
tion. In some cases the fell should be 
laid at an angle due to extreme elas- 
ticity or fiber drag; however, this 
practice is greatly overrated as a 
panacea for all selvage troubles. 

A free and easily thrown shuttle 
in rhythm with the shed change and 
beat-up is by far the greatest single 
factor in building smooth selvages. 
You can sometimes cure a bad case 
of pull-in if you beat on the open 
shed, shifting the shed while holding 
the beater against the fell. If closer 
beat-up is desired, you can beat again 
after shifting; it wastes motion, but 
makes a pretty selvage. This is not 


recommended except in extreme 
cases. 
Another greatly overrated and 


much misused practice is that of 
strengthening the sley for the selvage. 
Blind devotion to this procedure is 
the cause of most of our coarse; cordy 
edges. We have had calls from many 
a weaver who could not understand 
why it was impossible to beat up to 
a 50/50 web; regardless of how hard 
they beat, they could only make a lacy 
weave. The strengthened sley at the 
selvage was actually preventing 
proper beat-up. 

In smooth weaving it is necessary 
to develop a rhythmic, natural beat, 
tuned only to your own sense of touch 
and rhythm. Don’t try to imitate the 
beat of someone else, even though he 
may be the best weaver you know. 
The fact that he uses a certain sett for 
his warp and beats up to a certain 
number of picks per inch should 
serve only as a guide to your own 
weaving. For instance, how often 
have you used the same count yarns 
and the same sett and yet failed to 
get the perfect 50/50 web (assuming 
that was your aim) that someone 
else’s notes indicated would be the 
result? Don’t tear your hair! Your 
natural beat is probably slightly dif- 
ferent. If your beat-up is too tight, 
strengthen your sett slightly; and, 
conversely; if your beat-up is too 
loose, weaken the sett until the de- 
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Stole designed and woven by Mr. Carter—unote selvage. 


sired result is obtained. This inverse 
relationship between sett and beat-up 
is most important, but it is seldom 
understood by the average hand 
weaver. Hence our earlier contention 
that simply strengthening the sley at 
the selvage makes an artificial and 
ineffective remedy which will cause 
more trouble than help. In coarse 
fabrics, rugs and those that are to 
be cut and the selvage discarded, this 
practice may serve; but don’t expect 
it to take the place of good weaving. 
Actually, the slight natural pull-in of 
two or three dents will strengthen 
the selvage sufficiently; but if you 
still feel that added strength is 
needed, increase the size or strength 
of the selvage threads slightly rather 
than strengthening the sley. In certain 
techniques, particularly a compound 
weave in which the upper and lower 
layers are to be joined at one or both 
edges, it is well to weaken the sley 
for the last two or three dents on the 
edge or edges to be joined; thus the 
natural pull-in will not cause a coarse 
streak at the line of juncture. 

What about stretchers? Tenter- 
hooks, temples—it makes little differ- 
ence what they are called—serve a 
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definite purpose in power looming; 
but they are a poor substitute for care 
and dexterity in handweaving. Un- 
less you understand their uses and 
limitations, they are like a weapon in 
the hands of a novice—they are likely 
to cause more harm than good. Their 
use should be limited to extremely 
elastic fillers or to very coarse fabrics 
which are almost impervious to dam- 
age. When used, they should be 
moved often and kept close to the 
fell. Use the stretcher from the begin- 
ning of the web. Don’t try to correct 
a badly pulled-in web in the middle of 
the piece by suddenly applying the 
stretcher to the full width; and under 
no circumstances should a web ever 
be stretched beyond its sleyed width. 
One cannot depend upon artificial 
devices to cover the defects of poor 
shuttle handling. 

Kach technique or variation will 
create new troubles; common sense 
is your best remedy. It would take 
volumes to cover in detail every pos- 
sible foreseeable imperfection which 
might arise ; but we shall try to cover 
the most common ones that have 
come to our attention. We shall try 
to answer in future discussions any 





questions of general interest address- 
ed to us in care of HANDWEAVER 
AND CRAFTSMAN. 

Since the tabby or plain weave is 
used only infrequently with twills and 
their variations, it probably causes 
the most selvage trouble. (The satin 
weaves are rather rare in handweav- 
ing, but the problems and remedies 
are similar.) Most students are con- 
fused by selvage floaters or skips. The 
simplest treatment is to ignore them 
while weaving and if objectionable in 
the end product trim them off. How- 
ever, many of us are just meticulous 
enough to let them drive us crazy; 
hence a few secondary remedies. If 
the floater is continuous on one side 
of the web, reverse your shuttle, 
break the filler thread, and start the 
next pick from the opposite side. If 
this causes a floater to appear on the 
other side, rethread the last warp end 
on either side, moving it one harness 
in either direction, from odd to even, 
or vice versa. Another effective, but 
cumbersome, remedy is to use two 
shuttles of the same filler and throw 
them alternately; this will take care 
of those pesky floaters which appear 
in a cross herringbone or diamond 
where the treadling is reversed fre- 
quently. Of course, if you are using 
more than one color or texture of 
filler, this will really complicate mat- 
ters; but you will have to be your 
own judge. 

If the floater is short (three or four 
picks) and occurs at irregular inter- 
vals, it is usually not objectionable in 
the finished product; but if you in- 
sist on immediate elimination, it can 
be threaded in. This means that you 
must interrupt your rhythm about 
every other pick and pass the shuttle 
over the last warp thread which is in 
the upper shed, or under the last 
thread in the lower, depending on 
which is causing the floater. There 
is a system of drawstrings and sticks, 
but its complications are greater than 
the defect. 

Pattern-type weaves which employ 
the overshot principle (including 
summer and winter, crackle, etc.) are 
basically a plain weave of warp and 
tabby threads on which a pattern of 
different color or texture has been 
superimposed. The tabby portion 
takes care of itself; but when two or 
more picks of the same pattern block 
follow each other, there is a tendency 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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The Common Denominator 
of the Handicrafts 


by Tont Forp 


HERE is a common denominator 

of the handicrafts in the urge to 
create; the desire to express one- 
self in a situation where he is in con- 
trol—where the limits on one’s crea- 
tive ecstacy are those of the materials 
alone. In the most primitive society, 
in the most mechanized nation, in 
every land and every time, man feels 
the need to use his hands creatively. 
The artifacts of the past have. out- 
lived the craftsmen who produced 
them and the people who used them 
but still have the power to tell us of 
the order and the honor of the work- 
man; to tell us of the life that was 
lived and the beauty that was known 
in ancient civilization. The true crafts- 
man desires to make something that 
serves people well, his products have 
distinction because they are admir- 
ably fitted to live with. His products 
transmit to those who use them a 
feeling of the craftsman’s love for his 
materials, the friendliness of his 





Senor Segundo Barrantes 


of Lima, Peru 
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interest in people, and the order he 
projects from his mind, through his 
hands into the thing he makes. 
The craftsman is one with all the 
craftsmen of the world, and in the 
one world of the handicrafts there is 
appreciation, there is understanding, 
and there is respect. Suspicion grows 
out of ignorance. When we know 
people we generally like them and 
when we share useful and pleasant 
experiences and activities, suspicion 
vanishes, for we come to know others 
as people like ourselves, with the 
same needs and wants, the same ap- 
preciation of what is fine and beauti- 
ful. This is the basis for friendship 
and cooperation in all our endeavors 
so when we share our ideas and our 
creative skill with those of foreign 
lands we are in a small way sowing 
the seeds of international understand- 
ing and peace. That is why, at the 
Penland School of Handicrafts, the 
crafts student and teacher from other 
nations have always found a friendly 
welcome. Although the greater num- 
ber of students attending the school 
each year comes from our own 48 
states, yet there are always found 
among them and among the faculty, 
numbers of persons whose origins 
have been in foreign places. Through 
the years there have been instructors 
and learners from such far away 
places as England and France, Ger- 
many and Latvia, Esthonia and Jugo- 
slavia. They have come from Cuba 
and Alaska and from China, and of 
course from most of the provinces 
of Canada. Members of the school 
faculty have made a study tour of 
various schools of handicrafts, mu- 
seums and art centers in Europe; in 
England and France and Holland, in 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
Finland. They hope in the near future 
to be able to organize another such 
tour to visit our Latin American 
neighbors. This friendly exchange of 
ideas and skills has resulted in in- 
creased interest in working with 
craftsmen all over the world—Pen- 


land students have gone on to other 





Left, Alfredo Guillen, right, Jose 
Valencia. “The boys from Bolivia.” 


lands to complete their training in 
specialized fields, more and more 
individuals and groups in other 
countries have become aware that at 
Penland they can work side by side 
with American craftsmen in a satisfy- 
ing atmosphere of mutual respect. 

The summer session of 1951 
brought numbers of persons to Pen- 
land through the interest of various 
governmental agencies. Miss Aida 
Fabiero came as a student under a 
fellowship award from the Technical 
Cooperative Administration of the 
U.S. Department of State, (point IV 
grant). In her native Phillipines she 
is a home economics extension service 
employee with particular interest in 
the development of community handi- 
craft industries. We know that her 
stay with us resulted in a greater 
understanding on our part of the 
needs as well as the abilities of the 
people of the Phillipines while Miss 
Fabiero says that now she will be 
able as never before to interpret to 
her own people through speaking and 
writing the heart and genius of 
America. 

Mrs. Raili Seraste of Helsinki, 
Finland, spent the whole summer 
at the school as a scholarship student 
sponsored by the educational ex- 


change division of the United 
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States Office of Education. A crafts- 
man and teacher in Finland, Mrs. 
Seraste was able to contribute a very 
great deal of value to the summer 
instruction of the school, both as a 
student and instructor, so that it was 
a real pleasure and a privilege to work 
with her. She studied handweaving 
and other crafts at Penland and 
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Left, above: Students at Penland, 
Jean McLain, Connecticut, Laura 
Atmar, Texas, Dr. Lucy Morgan, 
director, Alfredo Guillen, Bolivia, 
Raili Seraste Finland. Below, Eu- 
clides Herrera, Ecuador, artist and 
craftsman. Right, above: Diana de 
Gruber and Celmira Changortiz, 
Panama. Below, Maria _ Costillo, 
Paraguay. 


assisted by teaching bobbin lace, an 
art which has been practiced in her 
own family for many generations. 
The Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs brought nine people to the 
campus, seven of them as full time 
students. Each of these people con- 
tributed much to our education while 
pursuing his own. All of these stu- 
dents are associated with educational 
supervision or instruction in their 
own lands. Diana De Gruber who is a 
skilled ceramist at home in Panama, 
learned new techniques in her field 
and taught us numerous tricks of the 
trade unfamiliar to us. Her one great 
desire is to teach more people in her 
country to be self-sufficient, to ex- 
press themselves in a creative way 
and at the same time make for them- 
selves the things they need and want 
for their homes. Celmira Changortiz, 
also from Panama, worked during the 
summer with ceramics, with weaving 
and other crafts; planning to use the 
new techniques acquired with materi- 
als native to her own country, where 
she works with public education. 
Senor Segundo Barrantes, proud 
and patriotic Peruvian, a college in- 
structor and a clever artist, worked 
in a variety of craft fields to his ben- 
fit and our own. Euclides Herrera of 
Ecuador, clever with pencil and 
brush, was a pleasant and adaptable 
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person in all situations. He not only 
brought us much pleasure through 
his exhibitions of drawing and paint- 
ing, but at the same time accom- 
plished a great deal for himself in 
working with many craft materials 
and processes. Maria Castillo, lovely 
lady from Paraguay, showed great 
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Ties, loom controlled, designed and woven by Mr. 
be 


made on rigid heddle table loom 
shown at left. 


How Do You Rate Your Weaving Efficiency? 


by JACK LENOR LARSEN 


N' YTHING new, really, is pre- 
sented in these articles. This, the 
first, is just some notes on getting the 
loom set up satisfactorily; the sec- 
ond will have to do with warping. 
Both for the student 
weaver and for that large group who 
weave independently of group guid- 


are written 


ance. The information is just that 
sort of advice which is passed on from 
teacher to student. For the most part 
(some was learned the hard way) it 
has been gleaned from some marvel- 
Marianne 
Strengell and Bill Sparr at Cran- 
brook. All of it is complemented by 
“Are You Buying a Loom?” by Ann 
Muller and “Problems in Warping” 
by Berta Frey which appeared in the 
Winter 1950-51 of HANb- 
WEAVER AND CRATSMAN. 
specially since the war there has 


ous old crones and from 


issue 


developed a certain philosophy of 
“Design Being the Thing.” I have 


also heard, “I am a designer, and not 
a weaver,” as an excuse for the kind 
of craftsmanship and careless organi- 
zation that makes every woven yard a 
nightmare. These people are not to 
be condemned; it is just a pity to 
have anyone go through more hair- 
pulling than is necessary. Besides, 
some prominent designers can weave 
a leg off anyone. 
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If design is “the thing,” experimen- 
tation is its prerequisite. It would 
follow that the more aew types of ma- 
terials and material combinations, the 
more new techniques that are dealt 
with, the more systematic organiza- 
tion must 

include the 
product of weaving ; 


be. Surely design should 
well the 


and the oriental 


process, as as 
concept of every step being harmoni- 
ous is worthy of aspiration. 

| apologize for the little continuity 
in these notes, but feel that embody- 
ing and coordinating them in a text 
would tend to obscure them. 


Loom Placement: Manv of us do 
not have much choice of spaces large 
enough to accommodate a loom; 


some do. In setting up a studio or 
studio corner, light should take first 
precedence, and not “where the loom 
Over the left shoulder 
is still the best light source if one has 


looks pretty.” 
to rely on a single window. Fine 
general illumination, whether day- 
light or artificial, is essential. If it can 
possibly be afforded, a loom light in 
addition is a boon. It not only makes 
weaving and heddling more pleasant, 
but has a glamorizing effect on cloth 
and weaver. One of the best and most 
reasonable loom lights is a clamp-on, 
shielded globe model from Hughes 
Fawcett. 


Perhaps because of having to rely 
on a central overhead fixture, about 
half of the looms in this country are 
faced into the wall. A secondary light, 
if only an old floor lamp with a high 
watt, shielded bulb, could be provided 
so that the weaver may face out into 
the 
look up and out occasionally rests 
the Should there 
else in the room, speaking is possible 


room. Somehow, to be able to 


eyes. be someone 


without breaking rhythm to turn 
about. 
Loom Stability: \When the loom is 


in place, does it stay there, or does 
it walk about the room? To prevent 
ambulating, cut a rubber 
kneeling pad into sizable pieces and 


sponge 


fasten these to the loom legs with 
rubber tacks with 
washers on them. Some weavers pre- 


cement and 
fer the neatness of rubber chair glides, 
although they have less traction. The 
loom may be bolted to the floor when 
a heavy beat is required; or, better 
as it floor the 
the 
Soards 1” x 


saves the and 
flat 


front posts and a wall. 


yet 


loom-—use boards between 
6”, as long as required, and notched 
to fit around the leg should be quite 
satisfactory. There is something aw- 
fully solid about a bench attached to 
the loom, and to some this well com- 
for the of 


pensates inconvenience 
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slipping in and out. The Cranbrook 
loom has two slots in a brace across 
the front, so the front legs of the 
bench slip into them. This bench is 
then attachable or detachable. If an 
ordinary bench or stool is used, rub- 
ber tips on the legs will help a great 
deal. Incidentally, a sponge rubber 
kneeling pad on top of the bench or 
stool makes a fine weaving pillow; it 
clings to the bench and one clings to 
it. It eases what has always been a 
sore spot with weavers, and helps to 
keep the shine from clothes. 

Height: After weaving for several 
hours, does your back ache? Are the 
shoulder muscles sore, and the legs 
cramped? It is probably because of 
the wrong height of seating gear. In 
visiting Handcrest in Seattle, a blind 
weaver’s production shop, I noticed 
that weavers were sitting on stools 
six to eight inches higher than the 
conventional bench, so that their leg 
movement was almost directly down- 
ward. ‘For short legged weavers the 
treadles were built up several inches 
with wooden blocks. I tried the high 
stool, and liked the sense of looking 
at the web straight down instead of 
at an angle. The harness movement 
and back warp were also visible. In- 
stead of being awkward, the stool is 
easier to step on and off than a bench, 
and it makes room for a small table 
to hold the bobbin basket, ash tray, 
and so on that are always sliding off 
a bench. 

Loom Adjustment: [| wonder how 
many waste their hours trying to 
weave on a loom that is not perfectly 
balanced, or on a shed that is not 
opening the way in which it should? 
Some of these people are beginners 
and some just go on year after year 
with the same problem. Some never 
change a tie-up and so get along 
quite well. One of the problems, to 
be sure, is faulty cord that stretches 
and will not hold a knot. The other 
is trouble with snitch knots. This 
latter malady can be somewhat allevi- 
ated by making cords with a screw 
eye and clip fastener (by clip I mean 
the type of clip used on dog leashes. ) 
With this equipment the change in 
tie-up is simple and assures an even 
shed. The cords of the type that Lily 
Mills handles, or that are sold by 
Sears Roebuck as salmon line are 
non-stretch and lacquered to facili- 
tate re-tieing. Sometimes, in making 
knots, it is better to moisten the cord 
and pull tight while it is still damp. 
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Often a loom gets wobbly to the 
point of becoming out of balance. If 
this is true, the joints should be tight- 
ened ; or, if necessary, steel should be 
used at certain vital points. Squeaking 
and tightness may be relieved by the 


application of paraffin, while the 
beater may be silenced by attaching 
door stops or rubber stops like those 
used on toilet seats. 

Shuttle: Weaving with mixed shut- 
tles is forgivable in those with very 
limited equipment, but there are too 
many who buy one of every shuttle 
coming on the market. While a 
variety of weights and sizes for the 
different types of projects is pleasant, 
it is not as expedient as working with 
matched shuttles. As the yarns we 
use have tended to get heavier and 
softer spun, the size of the shuttles 
must be stepped up in order to ac- 
commodate more yarn, and the weight 
increased to facilitate throwing across 
a rougher and perhaps wider warp. 
Whereas small shuttles have been tra- 
ditionally used for linens, larger ones 
will work equally well as long as the 
bobbin does not spin. To prevent 
spinning, a long, slim bobbin should 
be used. A fatter bobbin may serve 
as well if the shuttle eye or slit is 
padded with yarn or rag to form a 
slight tension on the outcoming yarn. 
Otherwise, a horse hair can be stuck 
slantwise into the shuttles so as to 
push against the loaded bobbin and 
arrest its movement. 

Bobbins: Aside from faulty wind- 
ing, the chief trouble is in making 
bobbins too fat for maximum efficien- 
cy. lf the first few shuttle 
throws are hampered on this account 
it is apt to destroy the beat, and to 
cause trouble at the selvages. Some- 
times, also, the tension of the bobbin 
will be destroyed by yarn not coming 
off the skein smoothly. If this is the 
case, it is better to wind from the 
skein onto a storage bobbin or spool, 
and from there to the bobbin itself. 
For 


even 


mixed bobbin, especially — if 
diverse fibers, constructions, or grists, 
are used, it is well to check the ten- 
sion. If they are not (like soft wool 
and metallic) rolling on at the same 
rate, it is well to give the faster one a 
twist or two around the bar above on 
the spool rack. Except for doing a 
slow job in wool, I think that it 1s 
well to wind a great number of bob- 
bins at one time. Obviously, it saves 
jumping up and down from the loom ; 





but more important, it will serve to 
blend the yarn so that a slight change 
in its character will be general. If the 
piece is of great length, it will be im- 
possible to wind them all at the same 
time ; however, several may be wound 
from each cone at one time, and these 
shuffled. This is a precautionary mea- 
sure that is suggested because differ- 
ences in twist or chemical make-up 
are not always apparent. In a yardage 
to be piece dyed, for instance, the dif- 
ference did not appear until after dye- 
ing, when the two lots of cones took 
the dye differently and even shrank 
at a different rate. If the bobbins had 
been mixed, there would have been 
but a slight modulation. As it was, 
the piece had to be rewoven. 

Reeds: This is not true of the 20/2 
type of warp, but, to my way of 
working there is only one common 
fault with reeds—they are too fine. 
If heavy yarn or novelty or one-ply 
yarns are used in the warp, a coarse 
reed, multiple-spaced, is easier on 
that warp. A 10-dent, 8-dent, or in 
extreme cases a 6-dent is preferable 
over a 12- or 15-dent. 
be easier, less fuzz will pile up, and 
knots will glide through with greater 
ease. 


Seating will 


Many weavers own four to. six 
reeds before having a spool rack or 
an electric winder. By using multiple 
sleying so that one yarn is in one 
dent and two yarns are in one dent, 
etc., fewer reeds are required. Except 
for some very fine warps, the effect 
is the same after finishing. 
Production Weaving: J his not 
hold true for everyone, of course, 
but generally for production pieces, 
try to keep treadling, shuttle inter 
play, and pick count down. The by- 
this-time well-known 
keeping the variation in the warp and 
weaving down with one or two 
shuttles applies to many pattern 
weaves. A simple reconstruction of 
draft will put the pattern threads in 
the warp. Also, save slow techniques 
for small projects to avoid getting 

bogged down with a year-long job. 
When doing mats or blinds or other 
cut yardage type of thing, it is simpler 
if they can be designed as yardage and 
cut to measure when off the loom. 
This saves the inaccuracy of even a 
close measurement. Until the beat is 
really perfected and one is ready to 
weave off a whole piece without long 
(Continued on page 50) 
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New Forms from Old Traditions 


N the East, both Near and Far, 

craft work has always been accept- 
ed as a major art. The past few dec- 
ades have seen crafts in a sad de- 
cline, due partly to the disturbed state 
of those countries and partly to 
the spread of cheaper machine-made 
articles. Now a revival is setting in, 
with the whole range of modern art 
affecting both designs and colors. 

This renaissance is being somewhat 
retarded in Israel by a tragic lack of 
materials with which to work. In that 
young country where guns and butter 
must be produced simultaneously, not 
much is left for the artist. Another 
influence is at work, too, which is 
slowing the development of a “native” 
art. Slowing it, yet at the same time, 
creating it. For Israel is a “melting 
pot” for a population more varied and 
more crowded even than that which 


by HortTeENSE AMRAM 


formed so marked a feature of Amer- 
ican life at one time. Now slowly, 
gradually, the traditions of these 
varied people are beginning to in- 
fluence one another, to blend a little, 
though they have not yet had time 
to fuse into an art form that would 
be unmistakably Israel. 

Two strong hnes of tradition are 
native to the Near East and these 
will without doubt be dominant in 
the style which will ultimately be 
formed. The one best known here is 
the Arabic which shows its aristo- 
cratic types in the rugs and ceramics, 
tiles and metal work, seen in our 
museums. At the present moment, 
these are of little influence on the 
changing Israeli pattern. But there is 
also an Arabic art “of the people” 
and its influence is much more clearly 
seen. Perhaps its most beautiful ex- 


a 


. 


Primitive weaving by a newcomer from Yemen who is now settled 
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lil 


pression today is in the weaving being 
made in North Africa, which lends 
itself readily to modern adaptation. 

The second tradition is definitely 
Jewish, but is related to the Arabic 
in that it grew up in Yemen which is 
an Arab country. Jews have lived 
there for centuries, always oppressed, 
mistreated, forced into every sort of 
misery. Yet somehow the esthetic 
impulse awakened in them long ago 
and they became the silversmiths, the 
embroiderers, and the weavers. It 
is in the first two of these arts that 
they developed their most character- 
istic designs. These no doubt grew 
out of the fact that materials were so 
scarce that they worked long and 
lovingly with each little piece. As a 
result, their work is crowded with 
tiny details of exquisite design, so 
artfully combined that there is no 





he village of Ajur in Israel. 








Children in vocational crafts classes where weaving is important. 





Weaver in an occupational therapy 
department sponsored by Hadassah. 


effect of smallness or of restlessness 
in the finished object. Detail is sub- 
servient to the whole and by some 
subtle art, enlarges it. This style 1s 
completely characteristic of this 
group, always recognizable, and quite 
distinct from Arabic motifs. 

Today, these two influences are the 
core around which the designs and 
techniques from other lands are be- 
coming fixed. 

With the flood of immigrants who 
enter Israel every week, innumerable 
problems present themselves, one of 
which is language. Therefore there 
is tendency to place together groups 
speaking the same language, at least 
until they learn the one that is shared 
by all the rest. Here in their several 
villages, Jews from many countries 
are practicing their own traditional 


crafts, with whatever material is 
made available. 
28 
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Among the people trying to help 


these craftsmen is a young woman, 
Mrs. Moshe Dayan, who decided that 
she could not attempt to train any of 
the newcomers, but would seek those 
For 
material 
and then market their finished work. 
This last presents no problem. [-very- 


thing of this kind 


who already were proficient. 


them she would find some 


which is being 
made now can be quickly sold. I was 
fortunate in going with her on her 
weekly visit, high in the distant hills, 
to the village of some Yemenites. We 
were to take them their new supply 
of yarn and bring back their finished 
product. Usually all that she can get 
for them is a soft heavy cotton, rather 
like our candlewick, which is a far 
cry from the exquisite silks and deli- 
handle. 
They dye it themselves, as they al- 


cate cottons they used to 
ways did, but with such dyes as are 
now available ; certainly not the subtle 
and delicate colors of the past. To tell 
the truth, the dyes are gaudy, espec- 
ially a violent shade of red which for 
the moment, their work. 
so, the results are attractive, 


dominates 
ven 
but what is most interesting is the 
character of the general effect. This 
is decidedly neither Arabic nor Ye- 
menite in style. A variant is already 
the 
daily living mold a present art out of 
the past. 


showing, as circumstances of 


As soon as we entered the village, 
we were surrounded by an excited 
crowd. Mrs. Dayan had to speak with 
each one in turn before we were al- 
lowed to get on with our work, my 
share being to divide the new yarn 
into 16 piles for the 16 weavers. This 


time she had been able to procure 
wool, and the obvious pleasure of the 
women was soon tempered by a criti- 
cal attitude. It was too loose, too soft 
a yarn, for the rugs they were to 
make of it. Soft, that is, not in quality, 
which was coarse, but in the spinning. 
Meantime, I was sent to start mea- 
suring the yards and yards of heavy 
material with 
us and before I had finished this, the 


women were at work respinning the 


we were to take back 


wool. 

There the women sat, each in the 
doorway of her unbeautiful but very 
practical little concrete house, wear- 
ing her traditional costume of black 
tunic and long pants, both decorated 
with bands of their old and intricate 
embroidery. Two balls of wool lay 
in a basket at her feet. Holding the 
ends high with her left she 
rolled against her thigh the primitive 
spindle. Then she dropped it, to guide 


hand, 


its twist upward as she drew out the 
When the 
spindle carried its full length of yarn, 
this was quickly rolled upon its shank 
andthe 


next section to be spun. 


work progressed at an 
astounding pace. 

While working at the measuring, 
I had had the chance to look closely 
at the material | was handling. Being 
heavy, it was to be used for couch and 
cushion covers. [It was woven in warp 
stripes, whose garish red was beauti- 
fully modified by a creamy white and 
a little black. The web was narrow, 
about 24 inches wide. All red stripes 
were plain, but into the cream stripes 
a pattern of black had been worked. 
It was not laid-in; it was woven, and 
while these naturally were closely re- 
lated to 
where, the 


primitive patterns every- 


manner in which they 


were handled gave the material a 
special character. 

Although spinning is the women’s 
work, weaving belongs definitely to 
of doors \ 
simple tent is put up to protect the 
The stretched full- 


leneth along the ground. One leash 


the men. It is done out 


loom. warp is 
is made of lath or board. Doops form 
the others and are the means of crea- 
ting the patterned For a 
shuttle, they cut a great palm leaf, 


stripes. 


trim out its powerful center stem 
which is then notched. And there it 
is,—a very durable shuttle. 

The Children’s Villages in Israel 
are among the most interesting places 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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The Haystack Mountain School of Crafts 


by Francis S. MErRRITI 


T was about a ago, in the 

locality known as The Kingdom, 
near Liberty, Maine, that Ed Sewell 
went into the sized up the 


timber, and drove an ax. Since then 


year 


woods, 


sixty thousand feet of superior lum- 
ber has been cut and sized and joined 
up in nine new buildings, which stand 
as the physical nucleus of The Hay- 
stack Mountain School of Crafts. 
The buildings are simple, extraordi- 
narily well-built, and serviceable. To 
Ed Sewell they are the concrete real- 
ization of a long held idea. 

The plan for the school developed 
out of the aims and hopes expressed 
by a group of Maine craftsmen in 
their discussions with Mrs. Russell 
Spencer Bishop of Flint, Michigan. 
The founder group includes Ed and 
Marjorie Sewell, woodworker and 
potter; Elizabeth Crawford, potter; 
Stell and Bill Shevis, blockprinters ; 
Carol Berry, painter and printmaker ; 
Margaret Swart, potter; Harold and 
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Barbara Todd, restorers; and Ralph 
The Merrill Trust 
Company in Belfast, Maine, presi- 
dent of ‘the board of trustees. There 
are seven 


Thompson of 


board members in 
this group. The teaching staff com- 
prises Mr. Sewell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Shevis, Miss Crawford, in their re- 
spective fields, and Priscilla Merritt, 
instructor in weaving. 


active 


Mrs. Bishop, sponsor of the proj- 
ect, came into the development with 
a natural interest in crafts, based on 
experience as a student in ceramics, 
painting and weaving. She has made 
an intensive 
crafts 


arts and 
liberal and 
active supporter of progressive en- 
deavor in the Midwest. She is a mem- 
ber of The Michigan Academy of 
Science, Arts, and Letters. 

Through a generous grant from 
Mrs. Bishop The Haystack Mountain 
School several hundred acres 
of farmland, ledges, lakeshore, and 


avocation of 


and has been a 


owns 


woodlot. It maintains a combination 
of buildings and facilities adjusted to 
excellent conditions for living, and 
for work in a variety of crafts. The 
natural beauty and remoteness of the 
school’s location promote an oppor- 
tunity for a genuine cohesion of in- 
terests. Cabins are spaced for privacy 
and quiet in a pine grove. The main 
hall, containing modern kitchen, din- 
ing hall, and recreation room, stands 
on an open ledge overlooking the 
Camden hills 15 miles away on the 
coast. Also on the open side of the 
hill, for good light, are the craft 
workshops, well equipped for weav- 
ing, pottery, and blockprinting; the 
wood-working hundred 
yards down the road. A little farther 
down the road, in the Kingdom 
valley, is a finely proportioned, cen- 
tury and a half old farmhouse belong- 
ing to the school and used as a resi- 
dence for the director. Nearby are 
Elizabeth Stone 


shop is a 


House 
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Crawford's 





Pottery, and the Millhouse, home of 
Ed and Marjorie Sewell. Above the 
Millhouse, the Kingdom _ brook 
splashing through its winding gorge 
falls 30 feet into a natural pool deep 
enough for swimming. 

The first term of the school’s oper- 
ation was from last July 9th to Sep- 
tember 9th. It met the test of the 
first summer with a degree of suc- 
cess that seems remarkable even to 


phere. In the school’s program, it is 
the first aim to encourage creative 
thinking and personal expression. 
This is the only dogma. Emphasis on 
technical skill and physical discipline 
is regulated to personal ambition and 
desire of the student in his explora- 
tion with the materials and the tools. 
Technique is considered a_ conse- 
quence of this desire rather than a 
means to create experience. Working 





East.Side of dining hall, Haystack Mountain School. 


those most closely concerned with 
its plans and hopes. More than a 
thousand visitors from all over the 
country indicated ac- 
ceptance of the idea of this new craft 


enthusiastic 


center, and genuine endorsment was 
given by those who enrolled in the 
first ten weeks of Student 
registrations came from New York, 
Delaware, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, and Maine. Seminar 
periods, and a running exhibition of 
craft and art items served to extend 
the experience—not to mention the 
extra pleasures of square dancing, 
lobster parties at the beach, field trips 
to other craft enterprises, and summer 
theater excursions. 

The 1952 summer program of the 
Haystack Mountain School of Crafts 
will operate from July Ist to Septem- 
ber 6th. It is believed that the school 
will provide an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for a group, limited to 30 resi- 
dent students and a small number of 
day students, to participate in mutual 
problems related to arts and crafts, 
and to enjoy the benefits of group 
living in an informal, rural atmos- 


30 


classes. 


on the assumption that everyone is 
creative in some way, the faculty of 
the school starts from the point of 
personal development of each student 
and emphasizes immediate experi- 
ence rather than academic procedure. 

Next summer, to supplement this 
general tenet with a supporting re- 
spect for specific principles and facts 
concerning crafts, there will be five 
2-week periods, during each of which, 
some oustanding representative of one 
of the fields of work offered at the 
school will be present as a guest 1n- 
structor. This procedure will feature 
each department of activity over a 
2-week interval and, through the 
summer, will introduce the students 
to a cross section of important pro- 
fessional craftsmen. To the regular 
weekly round table meetings other 
invited artists and craftsmen are ex- 
pected to contribute valuable view- 
points. These free discussions, as ob- 
served from last year’s experience, 
promise to be very stimulating. The 
opportunity of attending these discus- 
sions will be extended to neighboring 


townsfolk and summer people, as 





will be invitations to exhibitions, teas, 
folk dancing, lectures, occasional 
movies and other activities. In this 
way the school will hope to serve as 
an encouraging factor in the develop- 
ment of regional interests in all crafts 
as well as being a center for concen- 
trated activity in shop practices in 
weaving, pottery, block-printing and 
woodworking. 

The shops at the school are set up 
for a maximum of ten students each. 
They are available for use all day, 
every day. Scheduled periods, how- 
ever, are confined to five hours per 
day, five days a week. The small en- 
rollment limit for each department is 
planned to insure a close student 
teacher relationship and an intimate 
group feeling. The work areas are 
sasily accessible from the living quar- 
ters and are in a close cluster around 
the main building with the dining 
room and lounge. Little time is lost 
in the spaces between. 

Weaving at Haystack is not taught 
as a handicraft. It is promoted as a 
medium of expression and the work 
in the shop is encountered as a prob- 
lem in The 
calculating, 
warping, dressing the loom, tying-up 

- are regarded with a sort of venera- 
tion and held out as fascinating fac- 
tors in the condition leading to ori- 
ginal thinking and expression. One is 
encouraged to experiment with the 
ABC’s of weaving. A student is not 
expected to deliver premature results. 
By working with the equipment in the 
weaving shop, and the materials 
all kinds of materials 


structure and design. 


mechanical aspects 


the student 
gets a thorough knowledge of the 
resources as a medium. Step by step, 
through acquaintance with appear- 
ance, structure, texture, surfaces and, 
most important, system, he discovers 
possibilities which enable him to get 
more governed results. Reproducing 
patterns is not encouraged. Plastic, 
rather than technical properties are 
emphasized as preferable elements for 
consideration. The aim is to avoid 
cliches of any persuasion. Continual 
personal cooperation and encourage- 
ment provide the background of the 
treatment for all beginners at Hay- 
stack—with ample opportunity for 
independent work. 

Next year, the plan to make avail- 
able, for part of the session, the opin- 
ions and methods of some outstanding 
weaver will stimulate the 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Notable Collection of Textiles in Exhibition 


Sponsored by the Seattle Weavers’ Guild 


NE hundred and thirty hand- 
woven textiles were selected 
from 453 entries, representing many 
states and Canada, by a distinguished 
jury for the First International Tex- 
tile Exhibition sponsored by the 
Seattle, Washington, Weavers’ Guild, 
which was on view at the Henry Art 
Gallery, University of Washington, 
November 5-21, 1951. The exhibition 
was organized as part of the city’s 
centennial celebration. 

The exhibition aroused great In- 
terest and it was estimated by Melvin 
Kohler, director of the gallery, that 
at least 7,000 persons saw it. 

Purchase prizes of $100, first, and 
$50, second were awarded by textile 
concerns and others interested, with 
the prize winning pieces going to the 
donors. Fabrics were grouped in six 
classifications. 

Designated as the best piece in the 
show and winning a first prize for 
drapery Dean's 


was Ida casement 





Left . 
tion. Ed Rossbach’s prize wall hanging in background. Right: Mrs. Lindsley Ross, president of the guild, observing 
Ida Dean’s fabric, ‘a 
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fabric with black mercerized cotton 
warp and terra cotta linen weft. Miss 
Dean is instructor in weaving at the 
San Mateo, California, Junior College 
and executive secretary of the newly 
organized Professional Weavers As- 
sociation of the San Francisco Bay 
area. 

Two first prizes for upholstery and 
apparel fabrics, were won by Cecily 
Fidler of the Cranbrook Academy of 
Art, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, who 
also 


won an honorable 


mention for 
upholstery. 

kd Rossbach of the department of 
decorative arts, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, won both awards 
for wall hangings. Ruben Eshkanian, 
Cranbrook, won honorable mention. 

Mr. Rossbach’s first prize piece is 
woven of split California tules, with 
green wool and rayon on a cotton 
warp. His second entry is of black 
plastic gauze, woven in magnified leno. 


Other prizes were awarded as fol- 


named “‘best in show. 


lows: napery, first, Dorothy L. 
Ahrens, Oakland, California; second, 
Evelyn Gulick, San Diego, California. 
Upholstery; second, Louis Gross, 
serkeley, California. Drapery; first, 
Ida Dean, San Francisco. Apparel 
and drapery ; second, Win Anderson, 
Cranbrook. Rugs; first, (not a pur- 
chase prize) Mrs. S. L. Skrowronski, 
Vashon Island, Washington. 

Miss Fidler’s upholstery combined 
cotton, linen, rayon, wool, and metal 
lics and her apparel fabric was woven 
of multicolored yarns of various 
kinds. Miss Anderson used heavy 
cotton, rayon, and woolen yarns in 
white and gray-green for her prize- 
winning upholstery fabric and 
second prize for apparel with a shirt- 


won 


ing woven of raw and spun silk and 
linen in white and natural. Mr. Gross 
used striking orange and magenta 
stripes in his upholstery material. 
Mrs. Ahrens used 40/2 white linen 


and 20/1 


War} 


weft for her place 





Richard M. Heeter, director of show, with Georgia Chingren’s drapery material, winner of honorable men- 





Left to right: Upholstery, Louis Gross, 


mats and napkins, combined with 
silver. Mrs. Gulick achieved a wavy 
warp effect in her jute and rug linen 
mats and napkins, which were rever- 
sible and bound at the ends. Mrs. 
Skowronski’s white rug was woven 
of linen warp with half-flossa in spun 
nylon and rayon acetate, with the 
rayon acetate (a new fiber made 
especially for rugs) used for the 
tapestry weave. 

The general trend toward 
simplicity in design, rather than com- 
plicated techniques. Color, structure, 
and composition of the fabric were 
handled well. Gauzes and casement 
fabrics attracted particular attention, 
with their emphasis on new yarns 
and materials. Color combinations 
were both brilliant and subtle, with 
more naturals in casement materials. 
The delicate handling of loop mohair, 
silk, and different types of rayons was 
of interest, with the effective use of 
wool and cotton as supporting yarns. 
Metallics were used sparingly. Com- 
plex warps were well represented 
both in colors and natural tones in 
different types of yarns. 


was 


Judges were: Mrs. A. M. Young, 
long identified with the Seattle Art 
Museum as its educational director ; 
Miss Victoria Strand, Portland, 
Oregon, writer, teacher, and hand- 
weaving authority; Miss Ruth Pen- 
nington, design authority, University 
of Washington; Allen Vance Sals- 
bury, decorative arts broker of wide 
experience on the Pacific Coast and 
Hawaii; and Paul Thiry, president 
of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. They based their selections on 
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first; rug, Hella Skowronski, first. 


(1) what job does the fabric have to 
do; (2) how well does it do it; (3) 
how interestingly is the piece com- 
posed ; and (4) how efficiently is the 
result achieved. 

Upholsteries were considered, for 
instance, for their firmness and work- 
ability in handling; their potential 
cleanability ; their resistance to snag- 
ging, flattening and packing, fading. 
The judges were impressed by the 
gauzes, but once again felt that a clear 
line must be drawn in the drapery 
classification as to the job the ma- 
terial had to do: that is, a drapery 
must not sag from too heavy yarns— 
the weight must be well distributed, 
and it must be an interesting fabric 
either draped or open. It must have 
a lasting quality as well as a decora- 
tive appearance. 

The wearing apparel must be firm- 
ly enough woven to permit ease in 
handling for sewing, as well as ade- 
quate in weight and appearance. The 
napery entries, on the whole, they 
felt, should try for a better use of 
new materials and design. Entries in 
the wall hangings could well be in- 
creased in number, as well as in the 
rug classification. 

Many of the pieces, they felt, were 
mis-classified by the workman. 

The judges regretted that lack of 
space limited the number chosen to 
130, because of the many well-design- 
ed and executed pieces submitted. 
Because the prizes were purchase 
awards, they had to be given within 
the limits of pieces priced at $100 or 
lower. The higher valuations ex- 
cluded many pieces, except for honor- 





second prise; drapery, Win Anderson, second; napery, Dorothy L. Ahrens, 


able mention. Purchase prizes fre- 
quently create this problem. 

The Seattle Weavers’ Guild con- 
sidered the 
from many points of view, according 
to Mrs. president. 
Not only did it attract to Seattle an 
unusual 
textiles, 


competition successful 


Lindsley Ross, 
collection of handwoven 
but it also aroused great 
public interest and proved that such 
cooperative effort has a great educa- 
tional value for the sponsors, the ex- 
hibitors, and the spectators. 

The exhibition really established 
a focal point for handweaving, Mrs. 
Ross believes. The next logical step 
for the Guild is to encourage, by 
regional exhibitions, local weavers to 
greater original production. The next 
exhibition should bring a wider geo- 
graphical distribution of contributors, 
as well as more from the Northwest. 
There were 39 entries from that area. 

Honorable mentions were awarded 
as follows: 

Napery: E. Ann Schubert, Lyn- 
brook, New York; Miriam Peck, 
Bellingham, Washington; Mrs. A. E. 
Kolbe, Detroit, Michigan; Ruth 
Ingvarson, Detroit, Michigan; and 
Lucille Clark, Seattle, Washington. 

Upholstery: F. J. Ahrens, Oak- 
land, California; Cicely Fidler, 
Dorothy Gamer, Cranbrook, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan; Frances 
Morgan, San Francisco, California; 
Mary Andrews, Oshawa, Ontario, 
Canada; and Marjorie Livingston, 
San Francisco, California. 

Apparel fabrics : Beatrice Langfeld, 
Omaha, Nebraska; Mrs. Henry 
Schoenfeld, London, Ontario, Cana- 
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Left to right: Drapery, Ida Dean, best in show; wall hanging, Ed Rossbach, second; napery, Evelyn M. Gulick, 


da; Mary Walker Phillips, San 
Francisco, California; Russell Groff, 
Santa Barbara, California; and Cora 
\Vetter, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Drapery: Hal Painter, San Fran- 
cisco, California; Lea Miller, Berk- 
eley, California; and Georgia 
Chingren, Sioux City, lowa. 

Rugs: E. Ann Schubert, Lyn- 
brook; New York; Beatrice 
Anderson, East Gloucester, Mass. 

The competition was under the 
management of Richard M. Heeter, 
weaver and designer, formerly with 
the Dorothy Liebes Studio in San 
Francisco, now in Seattle. 

Prize donors included: first, Davis 
Cordage Co., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; Oregon Worsted Co., Port- 
land, Oregon; Arthur Morgan, Jr. 
and Associates, Seattle, Washington ; 
Seattle Weavers’ Guild, Del-Teet 
Furniture, Inc., Seattle, Washington. 
Second: Arthur A. Allen Looms, 
Milwaukie, Oregon; Bergman 
Looms, Poulsbo, Washington; Vera 
Child, A.I.D., Seattle, Washington ; 
Altman & Precheck, Interiors, Belle- 
vue, Washington; rug award, Seattle 
Weavers’ Guild. 


Traveling Weaving 
Show Available 


Among the more than thirty travel- 
ing exhibitions of various arts and 
crafts circulated by the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art, Civic Center, 
San Francisco, California, is a col- 
lection of weaving prepared by Mrs. 
Trude Guermonprez. This exhibition 
may be circulated outside the state, it 
was announced. 
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second; wall hanging, Mr. Rossbach, first. 


Problems in Designing 
for Hand and Power Looms 


by WaLTER HAUSNER 


acho 1, Whether it is done on 

the oldest of handlooms or the 
most modern of power looms, is not 
only a craft but also an art. The 
artist-craftsman must know exactly 
the possibilities and limitations of his 
tools and materials. Whereas the pro- 
fessional handweaver usually pro- 
duces limited yardages which are de- 
signed for a selected clientele, the 
power loom weaver has to produce 
considerable yardages for wider dis- 
tribution. This is only possible if he 
can fit his product into certain, often 
very narrow, price limits. This price 
factor, as well as the limitations of 
materials and tools, has to be borne 
in mind and guide the designer in his 
task. 

Some people think that any fabric 
that can be woven on a handloom can 
bé prdouced better and cheaper on 
power looms. This is not the case. 
There are certain fabrics and designs 
that can be successfully imitated or 
translated for power loom production 
but never perfectly copied. On the 
other hand there are certain fabrics 
that can be produced cheaply and ef- 
ficiently on specialized power looms 
but could only, under extreme dif- 
ficulties and perhaps with extra- 
ordinary physical effort, be woven on 
especially built handlooms. 


The artist working on* handlooms 
and designing for handlooms has it 
relatively easy. He can use any ma- 
terials and any technique he desires ; 
the limitation of the loom are only 
the number of shafts available and 
the patience and, in some rare cases, 
the physical strength of the weaver. 
During my 20 years’ experience 
[ have woven on one and the 
same handloom with relatively few 
alterations a fabric of 40/44 Denier 
silk, 100 ends per inch, 120 picks 
per inch, as well as a fabric of wool 
rovings or effect yarns running 300 
yards per pound, 12 ends per inch 
and 18 picks per inch of a similar 
filling yarn. I have woven designs 
using only one, or up to twelve 
shuttles at a time. The power loom 
does not allow such a wide range. 
Few power loom weavers will ever 
consider running silk warps and/or 
heavy yarn warps on one and the 
same loom. Few will consider run- 
ning a one shuttle article on any other 
than a Draper automatic loom. Rare- 
ly, and on very special looms only, 
will it be possible to use five or more 
shuttles. True, some power looms, 
like the British made Fielding loom, 
allow the use of up to 50 different 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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EXHIBITIONS 


of Interest ta Handweavers and@n 


JANUARY 


California Crafts, Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Circu- 
lated by The American Federation of Arts. January 23-February 15. 

New Hampshire Crafts, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois, January 
22-February 18. 


Fifteenth Ceramic National Exhibition, Isaac Delaado Museum, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. Through January 30. 


“Good Design,” Chicago Merchandise Mart. 


“Good Design,” The Museum of Modern Art, New York City. Best 
design in home-furnishings chosen in 1951. Through January 27. 
Siminoff Fabrics, Hatfield Gallery, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles 
California. One man show of the work of Siminoff. Opens around 

January 12. Closing date not announced. 

Thaibok Silks, The Art Alliance, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Through 
January 26. 

Crystal Palace Exhibition, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City. Prints, paintings, and decorative objects of mid-Victorian Ena- 
land and the first great international fair. Assembled on the occa- 
sion of the centennial year of the Crystal Palace Exhibition. 
Through February 17. 

Men of the Montana, Museum of Natural History, New York City. 
Exhibit of a Peruvian rainforest. Indefinite. 


Sixteenth Ceramic National, Rochester, New York, Memoria! Art 


Gallery. January 4-27. 


Ribbons and Laces and Old-Fashioned Faces, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City. Exhibition of portraits, costumes and fur- 
nishings of Early America. January 25—indefinite. 


FEBRUARY 


New Hampshire Crafts, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. Circu- 
lared by The American Federation of Arts. Through February 18. 


California Crafts, Walker Art Center, 
Through February 15. 

Fifteenth National Ceramic Exhibition, Marshal! Field and Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. February 15-March 8. 

Italy at Work, Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, Texas. February |3- 
March 27. 

“Good Design," Chicago Merchandise Mart. 

Tenth Annual Pacific Coast Textile Exhibition, Rotunda Gallery, City 
of Paris, San Francisco, California. Dates to be announced. 

Crystal Palace Exhibition, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City. Through February 17. 

Sixteenth Ceramic National, Albany, New York, Institute of History 
and Art. February 8-March 2. 

Riverside Church Arts and Crafts Exhibition, Riverside Church, New 
York City. Exhibition of students’ work. February 3-4. 

Tenth Annual Pacific Coast Textile Exhibition, Rotunda Gallery, City 
of Paris, San Francisco, California. Dates to be announced. 


1952 Exhibition for Michigan Artists-Craftsmen, Detroit Institute of 
Arts. Final entry date, January 19. February 26 to March 30. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


MARCH 


American Institute of Decorators, Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 
Annual Home Furnishing Design Competition. March 26-30. 


Third Texas State Ceramic and Textile Exhibition of the Craft Guild 
of San Antonio. Witte Memorial Museum, San Antonio, Texas. 
For Texas amateurs, professionals and students. Cash prizes. Jury 
of award. Work due March 5. Entrance fee $2.00. Entrance blanks 
Witte Memorial Museum. March 23-April 6. 
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International Hobby and Handcraft Exposition, National Guard 
Armory, Washington, D. C. March 21-30. 


Fifteenth Ceramic National, Marshal! Field and Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. Through March 8. 


Sixteenth Ceramic National, Albany, New York, Institute of History 
and Art. Through March 2. Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, 
Utica, New York. March 14-April 16. 


Italy at Work, Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, Texas. Through March 
if 


Maryland Crafts Exhibition, Baltimore 
Show sponsored by museum for a 


4-April 6. 


Maryland, Museum of Art 
Maryland craftsmen. 


California Crafts, Walker Art Center, Minneapolis 
1-22. 


“Good Design," Chicago Merchandise Mart. 


Minnesota. Marcr 


1952 Exhibition for Michigan Artists-Craftsmen, Detroit Institut: 
Aris. To March 30th. 
APRIL 
Contemporary Handweavers of California, M. H. De Young Me- 


morial Museum. Annual show. Dates to be announced. 

Thirty-third Annual Toledo Area Artists Exhibition, The Toledo, Ohio 
Museum of Art. Some weaving included in this show. Dates to 
be announced. 

Eighth Annual New England Folk Festival, Memoria 
Worcester, Massachusetts. April 25-26. 


Auditoriur 


Massachusetts Association of Handicrafts Group, Museum of Art 
Worcester, Massachusetts. First of proposed series of annual ex- 
hibitions of Massachusetts crafts. April 3-May I}. 


First Indiana State Weaving Exhibit, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Sponsored 
by the Fort Wayne Art Museum and assisted by the Fort Wayne 
Shuttlecraft Guild. Exhibit open to all handweavers residing in In- 
diana. For details write Fort Wayne Art 1202 West 
Wayne Street. April 6-27. 


Museum 


Third Texas State Ceramic and Textile Exhibition Witte Memoria! Mu- 
seum, San Antonio, Texas. Through April 6. 


Maryland Crafts Exhibition, Baltimore 
Through April 6. 


Maryland, Museum of Art 


Sixteenth Ceramic National, Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica 
New York. Through April 16. Cincinnati, Ohio, Art Museum, Apr 
25-May 18. 


“Good Design,” Chicago Merchandise Mart. 
California Crafts, Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, Ohio. April 5-26. 


Seventh National Decorative Arts-Ceramics Exhibition, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, Art Association. Closing date for entries March 17. April 12- 
May 12. 


MAY 
Annual Student Exhibition, Westchester Workshop, Westchester Coun- 
ty Center, White Plains, New York. May 18-26. 
Italy at Work, City Art Museum of St. Louis. St. Louis, Missour 
May 4-June 1/4. 


Sixteenth Ceramic National, Cincinnati, Ob 
May 1/8. 


Art Museum. Throuach 


"Good Design," Chicago Merchandise Mart. 


California Crafts, Brooks Memorial Art Ga 
May 10-31. 


Seventh National Decorative Arts-Ceramics Exhibition, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, Art Association. Through May 12. 


ery, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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California Crafts 
On National Tour 
WENTY-NINE weavers are re- 
presented in the exhibition of 
California crafts which is now on a 
tour of American museums and art 
centers, sponsored by the American 
Federation of Arts. Most of the work, 
which includes enameled 
metal, metalcraft, printed textiles, and 
jewelry, was selected from the craft 
division of the Los Angeles County 
Fair Arts and Crafts show, held in 
Pomona, September 14-30. 
According to 
director of the 
traveling exhibit 


ceramics, 


Petterson, 
division, the 
the 
whole a well-balanced distribution of 
the artists througout the state. More 
Southern Cali- 
fornia and a larger proportion of 
weavers from the North. While the 
exhibition open to craftsmen 
throughout the Untied States, only 
the work of Californians is included 
in the traveling show. 


Richard 
craft 
represent Ss on 


from 


ceramics come 


Was 


Plain weaves and twills were domi- 
nant in the fabrics shown, but there 
was indication of a growing interest 





in other weaves and techniques, in- 
cluding lace weaves, overshots in 
original drafts, and contemporary in- 
terpretations of honeycomb, laid-in 
and flossa, among others. 

Lace weaves such as Bronson and 
Brooks bouquet, were employed in 
table linens and Valborg Gravander 
used Spanish lace in alternate bands 
with reeds and grasses in her first 
prize wall hanging. Alfred Richard 
Barkley received second prize for a 
sheer with gray jute warp—widely 
spaced and broken at the center and 
edges with inch bands of fine linen, 
closely sleyed, to serve as anchor for 
the weft which was woven in alter- 
nate 10-inch from the outer 
edges to the center. One band was 
groups of copper threads widely 
spaced and the other of yellow jute, 
firmly striped with 


bands 


beaten, and 
copper. 

A gray wool coating that brought 
a second prize to Frances Siminoff 
Cohn, effect, 
achieved by the use of warp and weft 
stripings of 


had a faint plaid 
heavier and a 
slight glitter from a small amount of 
silver metallic. 


yarns, 


Crimson and wine were set in five- 
eighths inch warp stripes and woven 
so small arrow-head figures appeared 
in the opposite color in an all wool 
fabric by Clara Gettle. Rosalind Ray 
Watkins combined natural mohair 
loop and gray wool in the weft of her 


fabric which had multicolored fine 
warp stripes, resulting in a_ small 
check. 

Helen Beecher won honorable men- 
tion for a casement cloth with 3-inch 
bands of white, gray, and terra cotta 
in the warp, set so that the white was 
in plain and the colored bands in twill 
weave. Weft was all-white fine cotton 
boucle, broken at inch intervals with 
a single shot of heavy rayon. 

Dorothy Piercy’s gold and gray 
drapery fabric, which received honor- 
able mention, obtained a checked ef- 
fect through the use of narrow stripes 
accented by contrast in smooth and 
nubby yarn as well as in colors. An 
unusual effect was created by Hilda 
Dial in a cotton fabric with multi- 
colored narrow warp stripes crossed 
with heavy white cotton boucle in 
twill weave that produced the look of 
rickrack. 

Constance Tydeman, honorable 
mention, used an original draft with 
a small overshot in an all linen fabric 
in which she reversed the order of 
the alternate black warp 
threads to and 
wove the weft in the same manner, 
with the addition of a green 
thread, to give the fabric an all-over 
block pattern. Maria Kipp used leno 
in white rayon frill and silver metallic 
casement fabric that had the rib of 
inch long pieces of ostrich laid-in 
with the feathery ends hanging free. 


and white 


give warp . bands 


lime 


Textiles in traveling California Crafts show. Left to right: Rosemary Antonacci, Robert Bacon, Constance Tyde- 


man, Erick Erickson, (first prise for prints), Mary Cardoza, Valborg Gravander (first prize). 
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First purchase award, clothing, California State Fair. 

Evelyn M. Gulick for material for white silk mandarin 

coat. Harp of fine wool, lemon yellow, and dark yellow 

laine. Weft of unspun white silk, gold 

metallic, and fine white wool tabby thread. Quality of 

silk shown to advantage in overshot ribs on the right 
side. A good contemporary use of overshot. 


boucle de 


Pearl R. Casey used laid-in tech- 
nique in a fine black wool stole with 
a scattering of dragon-flies in red, 
gold and green metallic. Kay Geary 


employed about fifteen different 
colors and finishes in a grayed blue- 
green wool stole which had _ vivid 


green metallic in every weft shot. 

Out-of-state awards were as fol- 
lows: Yvonne Palmer, Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania, first prize for heavy 
upholstery material and honorable 
mention for a rough textured drapery 
fabric; Fay Van Roekel, Pella, Iowa, 
second prize for blue and gray wool 
coating; and Joy Lind of Detroit, 
Michigan, third prize for wool suit- 
ing. 

Other weavers represented in the 
traveling show are: Marjorie Krejcik, 


Myra Falch, Helen Hall, Evelyn 
Gulick, Myrtle Connal, Florine 
Sondergaard, Mary FE. Cardoza, 


Maxcy R. Baidwin, Britta Kyrk, 
Lowell E. Decker, Ella W. Parker, 
Dulcie Johnson (honorable mention ), 
and Frances Morgan. 

Martin Metal, of San Francisco, 
well-known designer of exhibits who 
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repeats, firmly 


recently was engaged by the United 
States Department of State to assem- 
ble an exhibition of American-made 
toys for Europe, prepared the travel- 
ing show. According to his plan, the 
packaging provides for a minimum 
of handling with excellent facilities 
for showing. All ceramic and metal 
pieces are mounted and fit into plastic 
drum-shaped cases so that they will 
not be touched throughout the entire 
showing and fabrics are mounted on 
dowels to be used as rods for hanging 
and as rollers for shipping. 


Handweaving Shown at 
California State Fair 


Rey than usual of the daring use 
of color and bold experiment 
usually associated with California 
weaving was seen in the textiles ex- 
hibited at the California State Fair 
at Sacramento this year, it was noted 
by many, altho all the fabrics were 
original in design and woven in the 
contemporary manner. 

Most of the pieces were practical 
fabrics, suitable for their intended 


From left—Gray-green 


beaten, im 








drapery fabric by C. Orval Niel- 


son, San Francisco, second award. Two first purchase 
awards: Wall hanging, fine brown cotton warp, closely 
set, alternating with open spaces, and weft of one-inch 
stripes of weathered reeds and grasses, white and yellow 
variegated nubby cotton and red-brown boucle, alternating 
with half-inch bands of Spanish lace woven with nine 


dark green, by Valborg 


Gravander, Mill Valley; drapery in leno-weave of medium 
and heavy natural linen, yellow-brown chenille and rough 
black cotton by Lea Van P. Miller, Berkeley. With this 
unusual combination of heavy yarns she produced a plaid 
in striking colors characterized by lightness and _ fine 
draping qualities not generally associated with these ma- 
terials. At the Wichita, Kansas, Decorative Arts show it 


was a popular favorite. 


use. Without having seen the reject- 
ed pieces, it is difficult to determine 
whether this indicates a trend or 1s 
the result of jurying, 
around 50 of the approximately 2,000 


since only 
entries were accepted. 

There were exceptions, however, 
in technique, choice of materials, and 
handling of color. It was interesting 
to note that among those were the 
four fabrics winning the first pur- 
chase award in each classification 
drapery, upholstery, clothing, 
made-up pieces. Work of the prize 


and 


winners is illustrated on these pages. 

Grant Duggins, supervisor of ex- 
hibits for art and home economics, 
directed the show. Mrs. Marjory Q. 
3urd, custom weaver and instructor, 
and Mrs. Marion S. Kurtz, instruc- 
tor in weaving in the adult education 
classes at Sacramento Junior College, 
arranged the entries and managed 
the weaving and spinning demonstra- 
tions. 

Members of the crafts section 
jury were: Katherine Choy, now at 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, former- 
ly instructor in pottery and metal 
work at Mills College, Oakland : Otto 
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From left: First prize purchase award upholstery in wool with bas-relief 
stripes of nubby green and receding stripes of rust, smooth yarn, further 
accentuated by the treadling of the twill weave, by Ella W’. Parker, Berkeley. 
Three second prize winners: drapery in various reds, with blue-red pre- 


dominating, of cotton and rayon boucle with fine weft stripes of scarlet 
chenille, by Frances Morgan; warp-striped clothing fabric in dark gray and 
light and dark green wools, woven in twill with dark gray spun with a white 
hair, by Marcy Lee Meyer, Bakersfield (folded piece); and a sheer stole in 
alternate threads of gray-green wool and yellow-green mohair-loop in both 


W’. 


warp and weft, with an occasional weft shot of silver metallic, by F. 
Vateo, California State Fair, Sacramento. 


Greer, San 


Natzler, Los Angeles ceramist; Mary 
Walker Phillips, president, Contem- 
porary Handweavers of California, 
designer and instructor, formerly 
with the Dorothy Liebes Studio; 
Winfield Scott Wellington, Berkely, 
chairman, art department, University 
of California; and Robert Winston, 
faculty member, California College 
of Arts and Crafts, Oakland. 


Associated Hand Weavers' 
Work At Philadelphia 


by HELEN J. SCHOBINGER 


Ht: Woodmere Gallery of Art in 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, open- 
ed its month-long exhibition of tex- 
the Hand 
Weavers with a tea on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 28. 


tiles by Associated 
It was the Weavers’ third 
annual show and their first juried 
exhibit. Oscar Mertz decorator, Miss 
Mary Hannum of the Peasant Shop, 
Mrs. Clare Specter Pepp of the Phil- 
adelphia Art Alliance and = Mrs. 
Miriam Fredenthal of the Community 
Arts Center of Wallingford were the 
excellent and well-informed jury— 
“highly controversial but in complete 
final agreement” 
themselves! 


they rep irted of 


The highlights of the show in the 
large circular gallery, were four walls 
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Dudley Braun of Auburn drew the 
largest crowds of Spectators at the 
Art-in-Action demonstration in the 
Art Show at the California State 


Fair. Only 12 years of age, he has 
been weaving for eight months. He 
produced 16 yards of placemats, 
woven with craftsmanlike precision, 
during the first week of the fair. 


of tweeds and upholsteries hanging 
in beautiful sequence of color. The 
names of Joseph D. Acton, Roger 
Millen, Kathryn Wellman, Bret Car- 





berry, Alice Stuart, Merle Walker, 
and Berta Frey were attached to 
some of the more colorful ones. A 
handsome banquet cloth woven by 
Roger and Madeline Millen in white 
linen with separate weighted bands 
of gold and white, and gold bordered 
napkins, to be used with the wheat 
pattern in Lenox china, was displayed 
on an old Hepplewhite table. The 
beautiful scarfs and baby blankets of 
Kathryn Wellman, Ruth White, and 
Mildred Spaeth were outstanding. A 
modern tablecloth in chartreuse and 
beige shades by Claire Freeman and 
tea cloths in heavy linens, two in 
shades of old gold and one in dark 
greens, woven by Helen Harmon, 
were greatly admired. 

Three pieces of “fair linen,” woven 
for her Episcopal church by Olive 
Crosby, were hung from the balcony, 
silhouetted in delicate design. 

Some of the work of the Associated 
Hand Weavers’ Study Group, re- 

returned Scandinavia, 
exhibited. included a 
damask tablecloth by Irene Rainey, 
Susan Wolters’ rolakan rug, a double 


cently from 
was This 


woven steamer rug by Helen 
Schobinger and a length of grey wool 
suiting woven by Ingrid Larson. 


Mounted on a screen were a number 
of samples in techniques made by 
Mildred Spaeth and others in the 
same travel group. 

The show was installed under the 
skilled direction of Kathryn Wellman, 
the the exhibit 
Marion Lord, and Ruth Dewees or- 
ganized the demonstrations of weav- 
ing, spinning, lace-making and _ silk 
screening. 


chairman of was 


Supporting the show was the 
work of such fine craftsmen in the 
Philadelphia area as Wharton 
Eshrick in modern furniture, Edna 


Vogel in rugs, James Jackson in wood 
turning, Hester Cunningham and 
Elizabeth Webber in hand-blocked 
textiles, the Espenscheids and Wil- 
liam Paul 
Eshelman in Colonial reproductions. 


Parry in ceramics and 


Other weavers represented were 
Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Davenport, Mrs. 
Marguerite P. Davison, Mrs. Charles 


Denzler, Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Gavetti, Mrs. C. Hamilton, Mrs. 
Arnold Heatherington, Mrs. Fan 
Mason, Mrs. Alice Meder, Mrs. 


Clarence Neher, Mr. and Mrs. H. S. 
Newman, Mrs. James Reiley, Mrs. 
A. L. Rogers, Dorothy Schick, Mrs. 
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Associated Hand Weavers, Woodmere Gallery, Chestnut Hill. Left: cherry table by Wharton Eshrick, 


‘ 


i ne 





pte plate 


and vase on table, Carl Espenshade; plaid linen cloth and napkins, Helen D. Harmon, place mats by Marion 
Reiley, Mildred Spaeth, Ruth Rogers, and Marion Lord. Right: linen table cloth and napkins, wheat pattern in 
gold on white, by Mr. and Mrs. Roger D. Millen. 


H. Stuart, and Mrs. D. F. Walker. 

The Associated Hand Weavers is 
one of the older guilds in the East. 
Organized in the late twenties by 
Mr. and Mrs. Davenport, its mem- 
bership is limited to 65 from Penn- 
sylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
and southwestern Connecticut. 


The editor of this magazine was 
fortunate enough to see the first 
juried exhibition of the Associated 
Hand Weavers and was delighted 
with the wide variety of work which 
was beautifully installed. The 15-foot 
ceilings in the gallery presented a 
problem, but the entries were pre- 
sented so that values were empha- 
sized and the space gave perspective, 
too often lacking in craft shows. The 
first craft exhibition for the gallery, 
it won a gratifying response from the 
public. 


Maryland Crafts 
Exhibition In March 


HE Art 
has invited all Maryland crafts- 

weavers, ceramists, textile de- 
signers, silversmiths, jewelers, enam- 


Jaltimore Museum of 


men 


elers, wood and furniture designers 
to submit work for an exhibition in 
a Craft Show to be held in its gal- 
lery from March 4 to April 6, 1952. 
The purpose of this exhibition is 
to show the greatest possible diversi- 
fication of work done by the many 
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craftsmen who live within the bound- 
aries of the state. 

No prizes will be given, but com- 
mendations for quality will be made 
by the jury. 

The work can be executed in any 
material, but only work of original 
design may be submitted to the jury. 
The decisions of the jury will be final 
and are based upon consideration of 
originality, design, and use of ma- 
terial as well as craftsmanship. 

Anyone interested, may apply for 
further information and application 
Dlanks at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art, Baltimore, Maryland. 


A. |. D. Design 
Competition 


op ante forms for the 1951 Design 


Competition sponsored by the 
American Institute of Decorators 
must be received at the national 


headquarters, 41 East 57th Street, 
New York City, by February 1 and 
designs must arrive there by Febru- 
ary 8, 1952. Forms and conditions 
are now available at national head- 
quarters. 

All designers of fabrics, furniture, 
floor coverings, wall covering and 
lighting who have designed products 
offered for sale not prior to January 
1, 1951, are urged to compete, in- 
cluding A.I.D. members. Companies 
are entitled to enter their designs of 
products offered for sale in the same 


period, accompanied by the names ot 
the designers. Heads otf schools are 
invited to 
who qualify in accordance with the 


have all students enter 
rules of the competition. 

The purpose of the competition 1s 
to promote excellence in design in the 
field 
meritorious 


home furnishings and to en- 


courage designs in all 
classes included. 
Citations of 


mentions will be awarded by the fol- 


merit and honorable 
lowing jury: Howard M. Bingham, 
Karl Bock, Leslie Cheek, Jr., Melanie 
Kahane, Eleanor Le Maire, Mary 
Miller, William C. Pahlmann, Harold 
Kk. Sleeper, and Paul Valenti. The 
members of the jury have been chosen 
as representative of the educational, 
interior de- 
sign, and merchandising fields. 


museum, architectural, 

Presentation of awards and exhibi- 
tion of the selected designs will take 
place at the 2lst annual conference 
of the American Institute of 
rators to be held in New York March 
26-30. A traveling exhibition will in- 


Deco- 


clude the winning designs, honorable 
mentions, and other entries selected 
by the jury. 


Westchester County 
Crafts Program 


by Cuartotte E. Kiser, Director 


HE Westchester Workshop, at 
White Plains, New York, spon- 
sored by the Westchester County 
Recreation offers 


Commission, over 
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60 different classes each week in arts 
and crafts and household arts. The 
idea of having classes in arts and 
crafts was started by Mrs. Chester 
Marsh, at one time county director 
of recreation. Prior to 1930 classes 
were held in a school, but when the 
County Center was built, Mrs. Marsh 
was given more desirable space in 
the basement. Since then many more 
arts have been added. The Workshop 
has had to expand into some of the 
dressing rooms off the large stage and 
space in the Exhibit Hall has been 
partitioned off for a painting studio. 

The Workshop offers a year round 
program for both adults and children. 
Subjects offered to the adults include 
the following: ceramics and pottery ; 
design; draperies and slip covers; 


dressmaking and tailoring; Early 
\merican decoration ; flower arrange- 
ment; furniture refinishing and 


interior decoration ; 
jewelry, metal, and enameling; lamp 


wor xlearving ° 


shade making; leather; millinery ; 
painting; photography (motion pic- 
tures and. stills): sculpture; silk 


Left: Handwoven rug, natural wools, Scandinavian technique, 

Righton Swicegood; horse and rider, Mrs. Mildred Topping. Right: 

yellow and brown, hand-dyed natural vegetable dyes by Mrs. Wallace G. Corwin, Chart shows original wool, card- 
ing and dyes. Work exhibited at Westchester County annual show. 
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screen decoration; weaving; writers’ 
workshop, woodwork and cabinet 
making. Weaving classes are taught 
by Miss Claire Freeman. 

Daytime classes afford opportunity 
to housewives and men seeking re- 
laxation from business to participate 
in worthwhile activities. Classes are 
also offered four nights a week, and 
are patronized by both business and 
professional men and women, as well 
as mothers of young children who 
have no help, but can get away one 
evening a week. 

The question may be asked as to 
whether the entire cost of running the 
\Workshop is borne by the taxpayers, 
and the answer to this is “No”—in 
fact, only a fraction of a cent of each 
taxpayer’s money goes to finance our 
project. The County does give space, 
administrative, and secretarial 
ice, but the cost of paying instructors, 


serv- 


who are professionals in their own 
fields, is covered by an instruction 
fee paid by each student. At one time 
students paid each time they came to 


class, and in the early days of the 





Mrs. 


Sidney 


Workshop some classes were free 
(taught by W.P.A. staff), but now 
it is considered to the advantage of 
student and instructor that Workshop 
classes be set up on a term basis, with 
a 6-week term in July and August. 
Such an arrangement encourages 
more consistent attendance. Saturday 
mornings are set aside for juniors 
from 8 to 18 years of age. They par- 
ticipate in two activities for one hour 
each, or, if they are teen-agers, they 
may take a double session of any one 
subject. General crafts, jewelry and 
metal, painting, pottery and modeling, 
and woodwork offer them an interest- 
ing range of activity. 

During the 
program is 


summer a 6-weeks 
offered in the Junior 
Workshop. Children and teen-agers 
sign up for two days a week from 
10 A.M. to 3 P.M. for a 2, 4 or 6- 
week period. Those new to the Work- 
shop often sign up for two weeks to 
begin with, but once in they are apt 
to change their enrollment to either 
four or six weeks. 

The Workshop offers an advisory 








Bagshaw; ceramic lamp base, M. 


Coat material, homespun, in green, mustard, 
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Crowds from many countries at Munich. 


service for county groups desiring to 
organize arts and crafts programs in 
their own communities. Groups of 
leaders wishing to teach in local proj- 
ects can be trained in the Workshop. 

The large kiln in the Workshop is 
used not only to fire pottery for adult 
and younger students, but also for 
individuals, classes (both public and 
private), women’s groups, recreation 
groups, scout groups, and others in 
the county. Modest fees are charged 
these outside groups for firing service. 

The spring term will begin Febru- 
ary 4 and continue through June 13, 
and the summer term will begin July 


7 and continue through August 15. 
The annual student exhibition will be 
held from May 18 through May 26 
at the County Center. 


Great Handcraft 
Show in Munich 


by BERTL REISER 


For many years Munich in Bavaria 
now in Western Germany, has been 
known as the center for great hand- 
craft exhibits. This year’s show, 
which took place June 1-17 in the 
exhibition park, attracted 300,000 





Handwoven table cloth designed for Spode china, by Florence Peaujean, 
Plate, Mrs. Ruth Nash; ty container, Mrs. R. K. Posey; silver spoons, 
Dorothy Connell. Westchester Workshop 
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The Isartaler handweaving exhibit. 


visitors. Four modern buildings were 
especially constructed for it. Of the 
17 different groups of handerafts in 
the exhibit, textiles occupied much 
space. 

All the branches of handcraft and 
the industries connected with them 
in all of Western Germany were 
represented. Nine foreign countries 
also took part, official groups coming 
from Italy, Spain, and Switzerland 
and more than 100 = independent 
exhibitors from Belgium, French 
North Africa, Turkey, Iran, Yugo- 
slavia, and Austria. The exhibition 
was impressively opened with a 
speech by Chancellor Dr. Adenauer. 

In Western Germany there are 
865 handcraft businesses, employing 
more than three million workers 
This means that between six and 
eight million people are living from 
handcrafts, with additional millions 
living from commissions and sales in 
this business. The products are sold 
annually for 20 billion 
marks. 

Thus the display of German hand 


German 


craft in Munich was on an amazingly 
large scale. With about 30 different 
handweaving businesses showing 
their goods, handweaving occupied a 
prominent place. Most of the work 
on view consisted of the national and 
sport costumes which are preferred 
in Bavaria. The Isartaler Weaving 
Room showed especially — tasteful 
products in the style of the very old 
Bavarian handweaving traditions. 
There were several handweaving 
businesses belonging to refugees who 
who have introduced to Western 
Germany a number of new _ tech- 
niques from the East. Among these 
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the handweaving business of Kochel 
showed extremely beautiful hand- 
woven materials, mostly for skirts, 
which are the great fashion here. The 
undertone of the pattern is gray, 
black, dark blue, or brown; the bor- 
der is made from contrasting colors 
such as red, green, or yellow. The 
looms used are old, the same ones 
they had in Czechoslovakia, the 
weavers’ former home. Representa- 
tives of these weavers are now travel- 
ing all over Western Germany, in- 
troducing their work. Export to 
foreign countries has not yet been 
started on a large scale. 

The final report of the handcraft 
exhibit contains significant 
figures. It reads in part in translation : 

“The handcraft exhibit in Munich 
developed into the greatest event of 
the year and can be called by its 
extent and commercial 
the greatest handcraft 
Europe . 

“Last year there were 1,000 exhibi- 
tors, this year 1,100. Of these, 80 
per cent were pure handcraft busi- 
nesses, 20 per cent belonged to in- 
dustries connected with them. 


some 


importance 
exhibit in 





ERP Minister Blucher. 


“Several groups of exhibitors 
showed in joint endeavors that hand- 
craft work is still an important part 
of modern living. 

“The directorship took the oppor- 


tunity for staging a combination of 
an exhibit and a fair. From the 
artistic point of view the exhibit was 
successful and everything was of 
high quality. From the commercial 
point of view it also developed into 
a great success. Much was exported. 


Three times as many purchasers 
from foreign countries, especially 
from overseas, appeared than in 


1950. Many machines for textiles 
were sold in Germany and to 
foreign countries. 

“Handknitting machines were sold 
for three-fourths of a million Ger- 
man marks . . . The United States 
bought handwoven dresses . . . Com- 
mercial delegates from Afghanistan 
were interested in shaft weaving 
frames. After the end of the exhibit 
still more textiles, wood-carving ma- 
chines, furniture, and hand-sewn 
mountain and sports boots were sold. 

“Visitors from 50 European and 


overseas countries were counted. 
Special trains and buses arrived 
from many foreign countries and 


from all parts of Western Germany. 
“Many meetings and shows took 
place during the time of the exhibit. 


Had Wer g 


Explore a new world of checks and _ using the 
glorious wools that Scotland’s skilled weavers use for 
vibrant contrasts and subtle misty patterns: Beehive 
“Woodpecker” and “Tweed” both imported from Scotland; and 
Tam O'Shanter “Worsted” made by Patons and Baldwins 
in the U.S.A. These three yarns offer inexhaustible pattern 
possibilities, are suitable for both warp and weft and as. ai 
(2) put up on ready-to-use 4-oz. tubes. + — n 
x~ them equally stimulating in learning color, design and texture. 


Write to Royal Society, Inc., Dept. HC -152, 
at either address below for full information. 


IMPORTED 


BEEHIVE’ 2 YARNS 


ins, Ltd., Scotland and England. Sold by Royal Society, Inc., 
550 Fifth Aves New York 1. N. Y., and 770 Mission St., San Francisco 3, California 


q, BEEHIVE 3. TAM O'SHANTER 


BEEHIVE “TWEED.” 

* Article W. 1, in 15 
lorious colors, manu- 
actured in Scotland. 


“WORSTED.” 

Article W. 3, in 22 
beautiful colors, spun 
in the U.S.A. 


“WOODPECKER.” 

Article W. 2, in nubby 
texture, 28 pastel, — 
medium and dark mixtures, 
manufactured in Scotland. 
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National Conference 
of Handweavers 


OINTLY sponsored by the Roch- 

ester, New York, Weavers’ Guild 
and the Rochester Museum of Arts 
and Sciences, the 15th annual Na- 
tional Conference of Handweavers, 
directed by Mrs. Osma C. Gallinger 
of Creative Crafts, Guernsey, Penn- 
sylvania, aroused city wide interest 
in Weaving as a practical art. 

Weavers from 14 states were en- 
rolled for a two weeks’ session, with 
classes conducted by the following 
staff: Mrs. Gallinger, Mrs. Donnell 
B. Young, technical director, Beth- 
esda, Maryland; Miss Florence E. 
House, director of weaving, occupa- 
tional therapy department of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University; Mrs. Clara G. 
McNulty, Stockton, Kansas; Mrs. 
lLoraine Kessenich, expert spinner, 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin; and Mrs. 
Dorothy McCloud, craft consultant, 
department of public instruction, 
State of Michigan. 

The conference was accepted as 
part of the museum’s comprehensive 
arts and crafts program, including 
classes, which is designed to awaken 
the public to a greater appreciation of 
historical achievements. Through the 
the interest of the acting director of 
the museum, Dr. Edward Boardman, 
the cultural research director, Mrs. 
Gladys Holton, and the public rela- 
tions director, Mrs. Mabel Smith, the 
members of the Rochester Guild were 
invited to help with the preparation 
of the museum textile collections for 
exhibition during the conference 
period. The winter program of the 
guild was devoted to the study of 
these textiles. Some twenty beautiful 
19th century coverlets were brought 
from storage and analyzed, drafts 
were transcribed, and the coverlets 
arranged in cases for public view. 
Between the cases the museum in 
stalled and decorated an authentic 
period room, complete in every detail 
with four-poster bed, striped hand- 
woven rag rug, chintz curtains, co- 
lonial coverlet and accessories. At 
the end of this “Hall of Cultural 


Above: class in bobbin lace at the 
National Conference. Below: Mrs. 
Gallinger, director of the conference, 
and Mrs. Kessenich, spinner, as they 
appeared on a television program. 
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History,” the “weaving attic” was on 
display, with a low-timbered colonial 
loom room, spinning wheel and cards, 
old linens and wools, chests and fab- 
rics and a huge loom manned by its 
weaver. 

The purpose of the conference was 
“to evolve functional techniques and 
modern textures from a basis of his- 
torical methods.” Aiming at high 
weaving standards the conference also 
sought to relate its weavers to their 
various markets and to evolve more 
beautiful and individual textures for 
use in American homes. The pro- 
grams included daily lectures and 
draftwriting, creative designing, study 
of texture and color, loom manage- 
ment, thread analysis, and weaving 
at 40 looms. 

Special programs included a gift 
shop forum, with the analysis of many 
pieces of weaving brought to the con- 
ference for that purpose, lectures on 
Guatemalan, Mexican, and Oriental 
weaving ; and a style show. Under the 
direction of Mrs. McCloud, color 
consultant, 30 effective ensembles 
were arranged for the style show, 
which was a public presentation. As 
the garments were modeled, Mrs. 
McCloud explained the method of 
weaving, the warp, weft, and setting. 

New fibers and textures were dis- 
cussed with unique examples by 
Sarah Mattson Anliot, Loraine Kes- 
senich, Dorothea Hulse, Jo-Alice 
Couch, and representatives from the 
School for American Craftsmen. Two 
outstanding contributions were the 
lecture on Oriental fabrics and man- 
darin squares by Miss House and 
the series of “identical-design-but 
different-textures” drafts by Mrs. 
Young. In honor of the scientific 
achievements of the city of Rochester, 
Mrs. Young created an original pat- 
tern called “Optical Illusions.” For 
the purposes of technical study, this 
was arranged in five different weaves : 
overshot ; honeycomb ; crackle ; Bron- 
son lace; and &-harness damask. 

Members of the conference appear- 
ed in a television program over 
WHAM for which the script was 
written by Mrs. Gallinger. Entitled, 
“The Thread,” _ staff 
members enacted the following 
scenes: Flax from the field and wool 
from the sheep, by Mrs. McNulty; 
spinning yarn on a primitive spindle, 
Miss House; spinning thread on a 
colonial wheel, Mrs. Kessenich ; color 


Romance of 
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Optical’ Illusions, designed and woven by Mrs. Young on one basic draft. 
Three of five weaves. Left to right overshot; overshot threading, honeycomb 
technique; crackle. 





Interior of Cabana, Creative Crafts weaving studio 
at Eau Gallie, Florida. 


and texture in modern weaving yarns, 
Mrs. Matthew Heron, president, 
Rochester Weavers’ Guild; warping 
of a loom, Mrs. Gallinger; the rhy- 
thm of Alma Cluck of 
“Varieté Handwovens” ; creative de- 
signing and drafting, with display of 
the textures of “Optical Illusions,” 
Mrs. Young. 
Weaving with 


weaving, 


native fibers will 
feature the winter program of work 
and rest for weavers at the Creative 
Crafts Cabana, Eau Gallie, Florida, 
under the direction of Mrs. Gallinger 
conducted during February and 
March. Fibers will be gathered and 
prepared for weaving and special in- 
struction will be given for their use 
in many variations of inkle weaving, 
Mexican braiding, finger weaving and 
knotting by Mrs. McNulty. Mrs. 
Kessenich will teach new phases of 
belt weaving. Because the palmetto 
is not so well-known as other fibers, 
a special course in its varied uses 


will be given. Spinning and_lace- 
making will be available by special 
arrangement. 

The State of Florida has sponsored 
programs of with native 
fibers and resident weavers have be- 
come known for their work with the 
many varieties available. Among 
these are palmetto, bamboo, rushes, 
cattails, coconut fiber, pine needles, 
ramie, palm tree fronds and blossoms, 
witch hazel, banana leaves, pampas 
grass, broom sedge, bear grass, yucca, 


weaving 


honeysuckle vines, Spanish moss and 
others. 

Mrs. Gallinger, author of “The 
Joy of Handweaving,” also has writ- 
ten on basketry and weaving with 
natural fibers. In her book “Basket 
Pioneering,” she lists more than 100 
fibers now available in the United 
States. 

Information regarding the winter 
program may be obtained from Crea- 
tive Crafts, Guernsey, Pennsylvania. 
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GOLD STAR PRODUCTS 


Introduces 
non-tarnishable metallics 
in a complete line of 
colors. 

Yarns - Trimmings - Ribbons 
TINSEL TRADING COMPANY 
7 W. 36th St., New York 18, N.Y. 














THE LATEST IN HAND 
WEAVING!!! 


® OUR NEW-FLOW fixed bobbin. 
shuttles. $5.50 postpaid in U.S.A. 


® ELECTRIC BOBBIN WINDER, foot 
switch, straight spindle. $15.95 
postpaid U.S.A. Taper spindle $1 
extra. 


® We are expecting a shipment of 
match stick bamboo shortly after the 
Holidays. 6 ft. lengths, $2 per hundred 
plus transportation. Cut lengths avail- 
able at higher rates. This shipment 
won’t last long. Place your order now. 


BILL CARTER 
Phone—ENglewood 4-8797 
447 WEST 60th PLACE CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WEAVING WORKSHOP 


Lili Blumenau 
53 EAST NINTH ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
Day and evening classes in design and 
weave techniques. 
Write, or Telephone Al. 4-7363 








YARN FOR 
HANDWEAVERS 


A large and diversified stock 
on hand at all times. 


Cotton 
Rayon 
Wool 
Linen 
Spun Rayon 


Novelty Yarn 


Write for samples 


TROY YARN & 
TEXTILE CO. 


345 Barton St., 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 











| Handwoven 
Designs for the 
Custom Trade 


by ELIZABETH FRANK 

“HANDWOVEN” label still 

has a fascination for almost 
everybody. Weavers will find a de- 
mand from fine specialty shops, 
made-to-order departments, and top 
notch tailors as well as discriminating 
men and women if the handwoven 
fabrics are well designed and proper- 
ly constructed, of superior quality, 
free from stretch or pull, have the 
right weight, and a nice “handle.” 

It is a good idea for the hand- 
weaver to wear a suit or jacket made 
up of typical fabrics which she wants 
to sell because only by wearing ma- 
terial she has made can she be sure 
that it is good enough to be sold. It 
also is the best promotion she can 
give to her product and many a buy- 
er has been convinced after actually 
seeing the well-tailored garment that 
he is not taking a risk when giving 
a handweaver his first order. 

We all know that handwoven 
fabrics need good tailoring. Because 
tailoring is expensive people want to 
wear a handwoven garment for a 
long time. For this reason I feel that 
although we should design our 
fabrics with originality, even striking 
originality they nevertheless should 
not be too flamboyant, not too 
“busy,” and not too hard to cut. 

For sportswear I use the Wood- 
pecker and Tweed handweaving yarn 
and the beautiful Tam O’Shanter 
Worsted yarn distributed in this 
country by Royal Society. Those 
yarns, made in Scotland for hand- 
weaving purposes, give me the best 
results ; they are always obtainable in 
the same shades and, what is very 
important, come on spools, which 
saves the troublesome winding from 
skeins. After washing the fabrics 
made of these yarns in hot water the 
varn fluffs perfectly and when steam- 
ed at a tailors the fabric has a 
smooth “handle” and a sparkle. 

When working for the custom 
trade the orders are mostly for indi- 
vidual garments. This requires many 





| 

| short warps and continuous changes 

of the setup of the looms. To be able 

| to get around this slow production | 

| design coordinated fabrics for whole 

| outfits and, in sampling, I set up an 
interesting warp and through inter- 
esting treadling and intricate color- 





Figure 1. From the top down. A, 


suiting, and material for three jack 


ets, B, ie and I), described in text. 


ings I arrive at effects which are so 
different from each other that one 
sometimes does not even notice the 
secret behind it. The more you ex 
periment when sampling the more 
economically you can produce yard 
age. Whether [ design for the wool 
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White, 4 Chocolate, 4 Gazelle, 4 = ~ 
Chocolate, 4 White, 4 Chocolate, 8 WEEFHUIS 
Gazelle, sleyed at 28 ends per inch. (dutch weaving house) 

All the chocolates and whites are Individual instruction under personal 
threaded in 2-2 twill, all the gazelles direction of Rie Donker Bannister 


in basketweave; single threads LECLERC Looms in Stock 
through heddles, double through reed. 


For suiting, A in Figure wove WEAVING SUPPLIES 


the whole length in Chocolate. For 





material for three jackets (B, C, D in great variety 
in Figure 1) I used the same colors Send 25¢ in coin for our somples end 
price list. 


as in the warp of the suiting, weav- 


ing twill and basketweave, only WEAVING BOOKS 


changing dimensions of the blocks; THREADING TRINKET 

for B, 4 picks of White, 16 Choco- | | *"*" °thiSéaing the LeClere Loses 
late, 4 White, 6 Gazelle, the White So Easy! Amazing! 50 cents postpaid 
and Chocolate in twill, the Gazelle in Handcarved Miniature 
basketweave. In C I used for the | | Shuttle 


filling 4 picks of Beige No. 216 and Brooch 
4 picks of Flax Blue No. 264 weav- 




















. . . . Yours for 

ing little herringbone to give the 

f ¥ : ha ti _" I one dollar 

abric a more ‘resting surface. 

© CUES a . 7 mg oon . 1982 Yonge St. Toronto, Ont., Canada 
D I wove the filling like the warp, 

substituting Woodland Green NO. ~ 
231 for the Gazelle. 

In Figure 2 I give two examples LOOMS 
of a Harris type fabric which was emer a ae 
. ae Exceptionally easy to operate and 

used for skirt and stole. I construct to change tie-up and to fold 

ed it on a diamond weave over 15 INSTRUCTION ACCESSORIES 
ends, using Woodpecker Yarn Beige oo ana diner 

- - - John ! . e 

No. 103 for the warp and black for nae abel ar 








the filling; the multicolor specks of 
the yarn show to very good advan 








tage and give the fabric a real home l rr 
spun appearance ; using only 14 ends 
to the inch the fabric is firm and Hand Weaving Yarns 
lightweight at the same time and has 

a beautiful “handle.” In weaving the 


stole I inserted after each diamond 5 Silk W 
basket weave shots (double the yarn ) Pure l arp 





alternating black and Heather Blue French tweed yarns 
No. 140 to give it a “dressy” effect. novelty yarns from 
In Figure 3—1naterial for a sport 1,000 to 20,000 yards per pound 


suit and a matching loose coat—l 
also used the Woodpecker yarn the 


main color being Heather Blue No Worsted & Woolen Yarns 


140, black for the step design and 





Gold No. 135 for the overplaid. In camel—mohair—loop yarns 
; - . clE . ‘ - ~ | - 
wt, 5 Seat , , , this case | de signe da sport suit with | rug and fingering yarns 
ree itr - — . ee a loose coat ; the design in both pieces 





is the same, only the dimensions are | }| Sample fee: one dollar 
different. Warp and filling is in twill: 
14 ends and picks per inch, single in 


Figure 2. Two swatches at top, 
Harris type fabric for a suit and a elit. duukle in cond. | CAMILDALE, INC. 
matching stole. Figure 3. Material 


for a sport suit and a matching loose Elizabeth Frank is primarily an 45 East 34 Street 
coat. Same design, different dimen- experimental designer for woolen, New York 16, N. Y. 
sions. See text. worsted, and synthetic fabrics. She 


studied at the Textile School of 


en industry or for my own custom- Vienna, Austria, and acquired her CAMILDALE & CO 


ers, | always experiment a lot to ar- mill experience while working in the 





rive at interesting results. United States for Forstman, Stroock, 768 Sherbrooke St. W. 
In Figure 1 you see four samples Burlington Mills, and others. Her Montreal (Que.) Canada 
all woven on the same _ warp handwoven stoles and mufflers are 














worsted of 4 ends Chocolate 223, 4 sold in fine specialty stores. 
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IF YOU WANT SHUTTLES 


—That Offer Maximum Efficiency 
—Lifetime Sturdiness and 
—A Handsome Appearance 
Write for information to 
ROGER MILLEN, King of Prussia, Pa. 

















jack 
larsen 


studio 25 e. 73 st., n. y. c. 
handwovens e 
powerloom ° assistance in 
fabric design and colour 


tr. 9-1517 


designs for 








BAMBOO FOR WEAVING 


Five distinctive types in a choice of 
widths. Free samples on your request. 
Write today: 


ISLE CRAFT IMPORTS 


Mercer Island, Wash. 








ELIZABETH FRANK 


DESIGNER and HANDWEAVER 
for Industry 
Fabrics, Stoles, Mufflers made to order 


Weaving Instructions in Your Home 


362 Riverside Drive, NYC UN 4-8875 











STOP ACHING FEET 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 

Bob Lemon, Ferris Fain, Lou Groza and 
“ther star athletes wear this famous patented 
irch support for instant relief to all common 
ioot ailments. Not a cheap insole. Guaran- 
eed to stop aching feet and to fit. Send 
4.95 or will ship C.O.D. State shoe size, 
sex, and whether for high or low heels. 


NEW FOOT EASE ARCH SU?PORTS 


Dept. H 
211 Huron Ninth Bidg. Cleveland 15, O. 














Strawberry Hill Studio 
MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman’s Point, Camden, Maine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING— 
TEACHING 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 








REDDIGRAPHS for WEAVERS 


Interesting and practical contemporary weaving designs 
with complete directions plus swatches for 4 harness 
looms. 

Series 3—9 monthly issues $10.00 ending June 1952. 


Miss Winogene B. Redding 
67 Winthrop Ave. Wollaston 70, Mass. 





Distributor of Bernat Weaving Yarns at Retail 
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Weavers 


Shoptalk 


beri now high style in both 
fashion and  homefurnishings, 
ofers a wide field for exploration for 
handweavers which they have been 
inclined to neglect for what they may 
have considered more exotic fibers. 
In the next issue the first of a series 
of articles on cotton will appear. One 
article will deal with the wide variety 
of cotton yarns for handweavers. 





Girl Scouts of Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island, have been weaving rag rugs 
under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. 
KIphege Nadeau of Hand-Skill looms. 
When they began, none of the 12- 
year olds knew how to weave. They 
now can finish a rug, 22” by 36”, in 
two hours. Three or four work to- 
gether with one counsellor who has 
woven her rug. One group folds in 
raw edges and twists strips ready to 
weave. After making a rug, they learn 
to make a warp and set up a loom. 





The idea persistently held that 
knitting yarns are for knitting only, 
and cannot be used for weaving, needs 
to be dispelled, according to Walter 
Hausner, who has an article else- 
where in this magazine. “Before the 
war’, he says, “I was (in Europe) 
manager of a large handweaving 
establishment where I purchased, for 
use on handlooms, in excess of 20,000 
kilograms (45,000 Ibs. avd.) worsted 
yarns per year and for this quantity, 
without exception, I specified knit- 
ting twist. Among the brands I used 
are some which are available on the 
American market. The advantage of 
using knitting twist—and you can use 
it for all but men’s type worsted suit- 
ings—is the nice, full, but at the same 
time, soft hand. The only finishing 
required for scarfs, women’s dress 
materials and men’s dressing-gown 
materials is steaming and pressing. 
No brushing and shearing: no crap- 
ping or scouring (if yarn-dyed). 
These are important points for a 
handweaver who does more than just 
sample lengths. Knitting twist is suf- 
ficient to give the yarn all the break 
strength a handweaver requires. It 
is also open enough to be used for 
fillings and, therefore, gives the 
weaver the added advantage of car- 


rying less stock and of being able to 


use the same thread in warp and 
weft. 
“As far as fancy twist knitting 


yarns are concerned, I must confess 
that I have not yet come across a 
single type of thread or yarn that a 
Handweaver cannot use. Combina- 
tions of wool or worsted with metal 
or with rayon, union or cross dyed, 
are simply ideal for a handweaver.” 


A new yardage counter has come 
on the market, the invention § of 
Richard B. Coe, loom builder, weaver, 
and editor. He really enjoys building 
equipment better than weaving so 
when Ann Muller said a yardage 
counter was a “must” for sectional 
warping, he set to it. The gadget is 
said to permit savings in many ways: 
amounts of odds and ends of warp 
can be calculated more accurately 
than by weighing; buys in 
skeins and cones can be transferred 
to spools and the total yardage easily 
obtained. Mark the number of yards 
on each spool for convenience. 


good 


New man-made fibers offer the 
handweaver many “different” yarns 
which he is always seeking for dis- 
tinctive designs. Home Yarns of New 
York has been making an extensive 
20-month survey of weavers’ prob- 
lems and has come up with “‘saran,” 
synthetic yarn made of brine and 
petroleum. It will not, it is said, ab- 
sorb moisture and it is mildew and 
fungus proof; acid resistance is high 
and wearing quality excellent. The 
colors are pigmented in and therefore 
the light stability is considered in ex- 
cess of dyed products. 


Haystack Mountain 


(Continued from page 30) 


interest of advanced students. Ten 
looms of different types provide a 
chance for students to make com- 
parisons and to range through the 
production of varying textile items. 
Common ideals of fine craftsmanship 
integrate the weaving aims with the 
individual efforts of the other depart- 
ments, and there is an active correla- 
tion through joint discussion, demon- 
stration, and exhibition. Finally, 
weaving is thought of as one of the 
important parts of the process of con- 
temporary interior design, and a sig- 
nificant component of the refinement 
(Continued on Page 59) 


AND CRAFTSMAN 


HANDWEAVER 





Twill variation, from Mrs. 
feld’s weaving class. 


Schoen- 


Craft Classes in 
London, Ontario 
by KLARA SCHOENFELD 


rey ONTARIO, and_ its 
district have become very craft 
conscious during the last few years. 
I do not mean by this interest in the 
usual hobby-crafts, but a conscious 
effort which has brought forward 
truly creative and artistic potential- 
ities of this community. Particularly 
serious work is being done in pottery, 
woodcarving, and weaving. 

When I came to London five years 
ago I could locate after much search- 
ing only four weavers. Two and a half 
years ago we were able to start an 
organization of weavers—The Lon- 
don District with 14 
members. Today we have 60 names 


Weavers 


on our list, some working commer- 
cially and many producing serious 
and interesting work. Who said that 
measles are more catching than weav- 
ing? During the past two years we 
have been meeting regularly once a 
month in order to exchange ideas; 
we have taken part in different Can- 
adian exhibitions and we have built 
up quite a library. One of the projects 
of this library is a sample book, with 
descriptions on drafting sheets. This 
is supplied by members from their 
own work. Another project of ours 
is the “warping committee”. Volun- 
teers are organized to help weavers 
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in trouble. This committee has been 
also helping with the setting up of 
looms for children 
cerebral palsy. 

How did all that growth come 
about? The spark plugs were of 
course the first 14 enthusiasts, but a 
lot of credit goes to the facilities ex- 
tended by the H. B. Beal Technical 
and Commercial High School and the 
Community Programs Branch of the 
Ontario Department of Education. 

The Technical 
weaving classes, each two evenings 
per week. Each has 20 jack-operated, 
four harness table looms and 20 
pupils who are taught both draft 
writing and experimenting with tex- 
ture. Some people find it hard to 
“see” things on the loom. The ex- 
perience which they can get is, with 
the limited time available, not large 
enough. These pupils are taught to 
draft on paper and work from there 
on the loom. Others who find draft- 
ing too strenuous experiment with 
texture straight on the loom. 

A special group of students includes 
school teachers, 


suffering from 


School has two 


who come to the 
Technical School to learn the craft 
in order to teach it later at summer 
camps and in public schools. This 
year for instance, five looms out of 
the 20 
teachers. 


were occupied by school 

Another weaving course is organ- 
ized every year during the summer 
by The London District Weavers in 
cooperation with the Community 
Programs Branch of the Ontario 
Department of Education. The de- 
partment 4-harness foot 
power looms and the teaching staff. 
Classes are held daily for three weeks 
from 9 a.m. till 3 p.m. Similar courses 
are organized by the department all 
over Ontario, especially for the bene- 
fit of the rural communities. Here in 
London, they have contributed im- 
mensely to our craft-consciousness. 


sends us 





YARN & SHUTTLE DEPOT 
novelty yarns of all sorts 

19946 Livernois 

Detroit 21, Mich. 








UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
July 7th to August 16th, 1952 


Courses in 


WEAVING AND DESIGN 
LEATHERGRAFT AND GLOVEMAKING 


Art, Drama, Ballet, Music (Piano, 
Choral, Singing and Strings), Short 
Story, Playwriting, Radio Writing and 
Technique, Oral French, Ceramics, In- 
terior Decoration, and Photography. 


For Calendar write: 


Director, Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 








THE FAMOUS MATTSON 
BOBBIN WINDER 











Easy to use, nothing to 
get out of order. 812” 
long, 5” high. All metal 
construction. Built for 
lifetime service. Import- 
ed from Sweden. $6.50 
prepaid from: 


ISLE CRAFT 


IMPORTS 
Mercer Island, Wash. 











CRAP TSS 


Men & Women, day ond evg classes in Bookbind- 
ing, Cabinetmaking, Design, Enameling, Jewelry, 
Gems, lecther, Metal, Pottery, Weoving, Wood- 
cuts, Painting, Sculpture. 32 hours $30; dues $2. 


140 W. 22 St., N.Y. 11. CHelsea $-5747 








20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 


CONTESSA YARNS 





SILK—WOOL—-RA YON—LINEN—-COTTON—-NOVELTY YARNS 





(Write for free samples) 


Dept. C, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp 
—22 colors on V4 lb. tubes. 


We have a complete as- 
sortment of yarns for home 


and commercial weaving. 
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Brae-Bedell Patio 


Exclusive Designs 


Nandweven Fabrics 


ROBENIA MYRER HENDRICH 


WINTER STUDIO 


Naples, Florida 








The Haystack Mountain 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 


Incorporated as a non-profit educational 
institution, the only resident crafts 
school in Maine offers to adult students 
excellent instruction in WEAVING, 
WOODWORKING, BLOCK - PRINTING 
and POTTERY. Creative designing as 
well as technical skills are stressed as 
essential to the development of fine 
craftsmanship. Reopening June 30, 1952. 
Please address inquiries to Francis 8S. 
Merritt, director Haystack Mountain 
School of Crafts. 


IN THE KINGDOM 
LIBERTY MAINE 

















BERTA FREY 
210 East 22nd St., New York 3, N. Y. 
HANDWOVEN FABRICS 
WEAVING INSTRUCTION 


Summer Address— 
July, August—Woodstock, N. Y. 


























Handloom— 


WEAVE-IT 


DONAR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Osterville, Massachusetts 


Common Denominator 
(Continued from Page 24) 


skill in ceramic sculpture, was a very 
hard working student in numerous 
fields, and is sincerely interested in 
the culture and welfare of her own 
people. Alfredo Guillen and Jose 
Valencia came from Bolivia. They 
worked skillfully in clay and other 
materials as well, taking, as did the 
others of the group, a wide variety of 
crafts courses. Rosa Castellon is a 
native of Puerto Rico but works in 
Paraguay as an assistant director .of 
handicrafts for the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. At Penland she 
took various craft courses and assisted 
in planning and directing the work of 
the student group. 

The work of the Latin American 
students planned, coordinated 
and directed by capable and coopera- 
tive Bligh De Brissay, who is director 
for the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs of handicrafts instruction in 
Latin American countries. Through 
her efforts each student was able to 
plan his work to get from it the par- 
ticular thing he needed or wanted, 
and at the same time to get a com- 
prehensive and general understanding 
of many craft techniques. Some of 
these students their 
work at the end of the summer, some 
are remaining at schools and colleges 
in this country for a longer period. 
Jose Valencia is still charming us with 
his smile and working hard in various 
craft divisions at the Penland School 
of Handicrafts. 

The daily contacts with these stu- 
dents, while working with them in 
the shops, 


was 


went home to 


was a refreshing and 
educational experience for the many 
students of the school as well as for 


the faculty. Exhibits of their native 








TWO MILLION users have se- 
lected WEAVE-IT as the most ver- 
satile, easiest to use, fastest and most 
economical way to create single 
designs or make complete pieces. Any- 
one can weave squares of yarn with 
WEAVE-IT and the beauty and 
variety of the designs is limited only 
by the vision and ability of the user. 


For complete information on this 
time and money saving creative hand- 
loom, write 








crafts at the school, and in nearby 
cities, plus programs and broadcasts 
arranged by the school, brought to 
many others a better understanding 
of these folks as individuals, their 
nations as people, and their hopes and 
aspirations for greater happiness for 
people everywhere through creative 
effort. The world of handicrafts, to 
use an old mountain expression, is 
“a fine pretty world.” 








Mr. Hausner weaving chenille. 


Designing 


(Continued from Page 33) 


fillings, but such looms are very rare 
and very costly, suitable only for the 
production of some specialized fabrics. 

I have recently designed and wo- 
ven on my handloom a number of 
upholstery fabrics which are current- 
ly being produced by International 
Looms of New Jersey, Inc. In this 
case I designed on and for the hand- 
loom to be translated later for power 
loom production. I had to consider 
that in a handwoven article the cost 
of labor is relatively high and _ that 
the fabric must, therefore, weave 
quickly; that is, have comparatively 
few picks per inch. 

The warp must also be 
make and dress, the yarns interesting 
enough to give an attractive fabric at 
a reasonable cost. For example; in 
the fabric, the power loom version 
of which I have illustrated, I used one 
single warp of rayon boucle and two 
shuttles, one with a chenille the other 
with pure metallic. When this fabric 
was translated to power loom produc- 
tion, I actually had little translating 
to do. As already stated the propor- 
tion of labor in the handwoven fabric 
is probably the largest single item 


easy to 


HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN 


of cost. In power loom production 
the largest single item is the yarn, 
the next is weaving efficiency. To 
reduce the yarn cost and increase the 
weaving efficiency I had, in this par- 
ticular case, to reduce the amount of 
rayon boucle in the warp and sub- 
stitute a cotton binder warp so as to 
get sufficient fabric cover and at the 
same time take some of the tension 
load off the boucle yarn. Simultan- 
eously, I had to replace the pure 
metallic with a metallic thread which 
is twisted with rayon but proved so 
expensive that it would have brought 
the fabric into a too-high price brac- 
ket. I therefore used instead a gold 
colored rayon thread which for all 
purposes gives the same appearance 
to the fabric and actually makes it 
stronger. I had, in this case, also to 
consider the filling package which on 
the power loom must be as big as 
possible and, in the case of chenille, 
be built in such a manner that the 
twist of the chenille is not altered. 

At present I am engaged in design- 
ing a different series of fabrics, this 
time excluding the hand loom alto- 
gether. After sketching what my 
fabric should look like and deciding 
from what type of yarn it should be 
made I have to consider what type 
of loom I shall have available for 
production. That is where the afore- 
mentioned limitations do come in. 
The looms | available cannot 
handle silk. I can use up to four 
shuttles but must always do two picks 
or a multiple of two picks with the 
same shuttle and I must avoid jump- 
ing the box motion, that is, I should 
avoid going from Box 1 to Box 4 
directly, or vice versa. 

When I decided 


have 


on the yarns | 


would use I had also to decide into 
what kind of filling package I could 
wind them. Certain yarns, like nub 





Handloom designed; power loom 
produced. Rayon boucle, chenille, 
metallic. 
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and slub yarns, can only be woven 
successfully (apart from shuttleless 
looms) from reverse wound cops, 
which procedure requires a hand- 
changer loom or an automatic shuttle 
changer. Other yarns might be woven 
on automatic bobbin changing looms 
but the high rate of filling yarn waste 
might make this sometimes more 
costly than the use of a larger filling 
package on a handchanger. Having 
thus decided I proceed to calculate 
how much warp and filling yarn I 
can use so as not to exceed a certain 
price. Finally I draw my weave. The 
fewer threads I have and the coarser 
they are the shorter the floats in my 
weave. Floats must never be so long 
that the fabric slides or that threads 
pull out easily. 

In general it can be said that warps 
for power looms must be made of 
yarns with higher tensile strength 
than is necessary on the handloom. 
The number of shuttles used and the 
order of picking has to be arranged 
according to the type of loom on 
which the fabric is to be woven. The 
filling used has to be selected accord- 
ing to the type of loom and the weft 
winding facilities available, always 
keeping in mind the cost and amount 
of necessary waste. 

Weaving efficiency and loom pro- 
ductivity are of paramount import- 


ance and in many cases decide the 
price and saleability of a fabric. It is, 
therefore, necessary to select for 


power loom production filling yarns 
that run without breaking and with 
few stoppages for shuttle 
change or magazine fillings as possi- 
ble. 


as loom 


In order to reduce loom stoppages 
to a minimum warps should also be 
made of maximum length and it is 
often advisable to neutral 
warp and design with weaves and 
filling yarns only. That the designer 
has always to keep in mind the end 
use of the fabric he creates is taken 
for granted. He has, however, to 
consider also if the plant he designs 
for is equipped for weaving big runs 
of a design or weaves to special order 
only, 


select a 


sometimes changing pattern 
after every warp or even after every 
cut. Pattern change should in no case 
involve expensive or time-consuming 
rig-ups of ancilliary equipment. Any- 
thing that increases loom stoppage 
or reduces efficiency or production 
should be avoided. 





YARNS DESIGNED 


Loop H Linen 
Boucle < Wool 
Flake D Cotton 
Ww 
Knot “ Silk 
Seed A R 
Slub Vv oven 
Ratina Novelty 
; M ized 
Spiral G ercerize 


Charles Y. Butterworth 
2222 East Susquehanna Ave. 
Phila. 25 











KATE VAN CLEVE 
Classes in Weaving 
2, 4, 8, and 10-harness looms 
Beginning and advanced work. 
For information write: 


Garden Studio, 14 Marshal Street, 
Brookline, Mass. Telephone LO-6-5615 
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‘Terrace lextures 
Your Weaving Quide 
SHOWING 


| *Handwoven Samples- 
*Reterence Charts- 
*Details on Projects . 
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COMPLETE INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 
4038 S.W. GARDEN HOME ROAD 
| PORTLAND 19, OREGON 














ENSFORD 


VISCOSE — ACETATE — JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Home- 
spun Texture 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 
BOX 4-A 


SIMSBURY CONNECTICUT 











“ - a 


AL LIED 
YARNS CORP. 


22 West 19th Street, N. ¥. C. 11 
For NOVELTY YARNS 
CHENILLES 
BOUCLES 











WORSTED 
COTTON 
ra and RAYON 


Call CHelsea 3-7900-01 
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NEW HANDWEAVER’S BULLETIN 
of the 
SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD 


This new form of the Shuttle Craft 
Bulletin, with more material and 
widened scope, will start in January 
Ha Issued montihy. Subscription 


Subscription to HANDWEAVERS 
BULLETIN and Shuttle Craft 


tai s M6 cecccses $6.50 
HANDWEAVERS INSTRUCTION 
ERE $3.00 


SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD 


Box 78 Virginia City, Montana 











NEEDLEPOINT, PETIT POINT, 
TAPESTRIES, & RUG YARNS 


For the finest results on your work see 
PATERNAYAN color range and quality 


PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 
10 W. 33rd St. New York City 























DOTY UcBt 
YARN DEPOT 


545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 CAL. 








Unusual Yarns 
and Lurex in 
Exciting Colors 
SAMPLE FEE * ONE DOLLAR 








A TRIP TO GUATEMALA 
8 mm. color movie and native weaving ex- 
amples 


COLOR STUDIES FOR HANDWEAVING 
an exhibition of color studies using woven 
samples 


TWO EXHIBITIONS FOR GUILD RENTAL 
looms, yarns, weaving and color instruction 
HOUSTON HOUSE 
2413 Driscoll 














Houston 19, Texas 





WEAVING SERVICE 


Botany, Cheviot, Harris wools from 
SCOTLAND 
Tweeds from ENGLAND 
LINENS from FRANCE and 
IRELAND 


Cottons, Boucles, rayons 


NILUS LECLERC LOOMS. 


Send 35c in COIN ONLY, please, 
for a full-set-of-five price lists with 
actual samples attached to 

DOROTHY BROWNELL, 
Consultant, 


SEARLE GRAIN CO., LTD. 


“Farm Home Weaving Service” 
318 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Canada 
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Weaving Efficiency 


(Continued from Page 26) 


interruptions, it is best to avoid 


strong horizontal stripes or plaids 
that are going to have to match ac- 
curately after shrinking. 

If heavier or softer yarns are being 
used for the first time, it is well to 
remember that the take-up and 
shrinkage is going to be large. To 
wind 42 yards and weave 40 yards is 
usually safe. I like to keep track of 
the yardage with a counter, like those 
the museum guards use. This boon 
is available at many bicycle shops. 
When wider and wider widths are 
woven, the weft shrinkage 
greater. When one needs to get the 
maximum out of a loom width, either 
stiffer yarns, like linen and jute, may 
be used, or each weft may be flicked 
up to the reed with the finger in order 
to pack more filling into the cloth. 


grows 


Ties: Loom 
Controlled 


Of course it is just carrying “plan- 
ned” weaving to the utmost, but to 
me there is a special enjoyment in 
weaving things that are complete 
when they come off the loom. It is 
something that is rarely done in our 
culture. Except for blankets, stoles, 
rugs, and certain of our linens, all 
the millions of yards that come off 
the hand and power looms each year 
are maliciously cut into all sorts of 
shapes and sewn back together again. 

Weavers, I think, are particularly 
smitten. They face either the prob- 
lem of entrusting someone with the 
slicing and sewing (hoping that the 
coat or chair will come out all right 
because they their 
patrimony in it) or of spending 


have invested 
evenings with finishing 
while fine books go unread. During 
the pre-Christmas weaving rush, this 
finishing proves to be the last straw. 
Here is a man’s answer to the gift 
problem: the women on the list get 
what ever they are going to—un- 
hemmed, and the men get ties. 

The ties are the answer: no waste, 


pre cesses 


no bother. They are uniquely hand- 
woven, and may be done one-ot-a- 
kind. If you are a yarn pincher, they 
may be woven from long thrums. If 
the big loom is tied up, the ties may 
be woven on an inkle loom, or one of 
those rigid heddle, back strap looms, 
or even with cards. If the style and 





color is out of the ordinary, there is 
a very good market for them that will 
bring more cash for the hour than a 
foulard because of the labor and 
yarns saved, and because this type 
has no competition with power woven 
and commercially handwoven ties. 

The idea is European. Although 
there is an Italian version, I believe 
that such ties are most popular in 
Sweden, where they are woven of fine 
wools on an inkle loom and woven 
short with a long fringe. The ones 
pictured here are of standard length, 
with short fringe or none at all (a 
woman with a lot of patience would 
get a neat job by darning back the 
warp ends). They have been set up 
2% or 3 inches wide, and pulled in 
about half an inch to get a smooth 
selvage. To form the neckband, the 
tension is allowed to be really slack ; 
the weft is then pulled in to form a 
band no wider than 34 of an inch; 
this forms a warp-face effect with the 
weft running as little as three or four 
picks to the inch. I have somehow 
preferred the warp set quite close and 
the weft less frequent in the body of 
the tie. Usually the proportion of 
ends to picks was about two to one 
(faster weaving!). I do not use the 
beater at all, but my finger or a pencil, 
as one does on an inkle loom. 

The heavy yarns and plain weaves 
used here are from personal choice. A 
twill or double weave could be em- 
ployed effectively if the selvages were 
watched. Remember that this single 
thickness has _ to certain 
amount of body and weight in order 
to function well. Especially for the 
ribbon bow, which should be both 
narrow and stiff, a tubular weave 
might bring out something really fine. 
On the bow, only, there is the neces- 


have a 


sity of darning back the warp ends. 
The long and short fringed numbers 
have been whipped with a needle on 
the loom. 

The yarns are of a sticky nature 
to prevent slippage at the knot and to 
hold up under the many tieings. Often 
this can be the final resting place for 
a choice thrum or bobbin of silk or 
handspun wool. Being a small and 
changeable accent, the tie may be of 
more exotic color than most weavings 
for men. Nonetheless, as they are to 
be worn, it is generally well to keep 
the colors rather monochromatic or 
analogous. 
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New Learns from the Old 


(Continued from Page 20) 


with the spacious designs and marvelous colors of that 
best of all Gothic periods, of which we have spoken be- 
fore, when examples were seen here in the Metropolitan 
Museum the winter of 1948 in the splendor of perfect 
lighting. They were begun in 1377. This was the period 
when technique of woven threads was given due con- 
sideration—and its limitations were made use of by its 
design. Tapestries were not conceived of as wall paint- 
ings, and these very limitations added to their dramatic 
effect. The Angers Guild Hall adjoining the cathedral 
took the overflow when later certain lancet windows 
were added to the clearstory of the cathedral. Near them 
were hung in the Guild Hall tapestries of the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th centuries, a collection presenting a perfect se- 
quence and opportunity for study. 

In the late 1920s there was an exposition in Stock- 
holm of the Decorative Arts in Industry. We realized 
that this would offer the best possible chance to see tex- 
tiles from every corner of Sweden and to understand the 
position occupied by the handicrafts in a country thought 
of as a heaven for the artist-craftsmen, where architects 
work hand in hand with them in their modern construc- 
tion, and where skills are handed down for generations. 

We armed ourselves with letters of introduction, and 
set sail for Sweden via Amsterdam, the Hague, and 
Copenhagen, each city with its own galleries and national 
trends, which we wished to study. 

Sut six weeks in Stockholm and out of it proved to be 
something else again—a revelation and continual excite- 
ment. All the various schools of handweaving were re- 
presented at the exposition. We saw in Stockholm, be- 
sides the great public buildings where all decorations as 
well as the hardware were handwrought, the private 
ateliers of handweavers, and the old American belief that 
Swedish colors were dull was forever dispelled. Richness 
and colorfulness met us everywhere from Stockholm to 
Dalorna, where we visited two weaving schools in that 
lovely northern province. 

We had a much coveted special invitation from Mme. 
Zorn, widow of Anders Zorn, to visit, at Mora, his studio 
and famous out-of-door museum. There we were shown 
her unique school of vegetable dyeing, where a great 
round range filled the center of a huge round thatched 
hut. Dyed skeins of homespun wool hung drying from 
the rafters, and the materials collected for producing the 
colors were ranged on shelves under an outer circle of 
windows, while the rinsing vats were out of doors, and 
running waters from a clear stream carried off surplus 
mordants and dyes. 

Returning to Stockholm we saw in Elsa Gullberg’s 
atelier the riches of her products of differing materials 
for different uses, usually of linens and wools. The furni- 
ture coverings used in the palaces and mansions of 
Sweden are made of linen damask, never of silk. Sweden 
is not a silk-producing country. 

Miss Gullberg showed us wall hangings and rugs, and 
ereat rolls of heavy upholstery linens were unfolded for 
us. “We have orders for work for three years ahead,” 
she said. 





Her studio had provided the hangings for the new 
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HOMEWEAVERS... 
NOW IT CAN BE TOLD! 


Our complete catalogue of 17 sample cards, in all 
their exciting colors, have just been released. They 
have been acclaimed by yarn experts as the most 
outstanding in their wide range of styling and 
designing. 


BOUCLES . . . NUBBY BOUCLES . . . RAYON 
AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS .. . BELA- 
STRAWS ... SARAN ... CORDES . .. COTTON 
AND RAYON WARPS ... ETC. 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times. 
All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable. 








“FOR YARN NEEDS” “HOME YARN LEADS” 


Write for details and our FREE MASTER CARDS 
and agree with the experts. 


“We Fill Your —_— or Smallest Order” 
HOME YARNS CORP. 


42 Lexington Ave., Dept. B, New York 10, N. Y. 











This is Headquarters for 


~ } % 
| Qrish Linon 
(WARP and WEFT) 

You may have explicit confidence in weaving, crocheting and lace- 
making supplies and equipment purchased from Hughes Fawcett, Inc 
it's our business to make your weaving and crocheting easier and more 
enjoyable ...more economical, too. We have been leading importers and 
distributors of fine Irish linen threads and yarns for more than 6} years. 


LECLERC LOOMS... MISSOURI LOOMS 

STRUCTO LOOMS... GOLDEN RULE LOOMS 
Stehedco Reeds, Harness Frames, Heddles .. . Shuttles of all varieties and 
makes ...Hand and Electric Bobbin Winders... Text Books on Handweaving 


... Large Selection of ali hand-loom weaving accessories . . . Cotton carpet 
warp and roving ...lurex mefallic yarns... Selling agents for Lily Mills. 





— available in a large assortment — all supplies available for this fost 
of sizes and colors. Send 10 cents growing ort. Write for Free Circular, 
for sample color cord number Two. Number One. 





Send for 40-poge catalog No. 3 and com- 
plete book of somples containing 10 sample 
and color cords of linens, cottons and wools. 
Both for $1.00 postpaid... this price to be 
rebated on first order of $10.00 or more. 


HPHuahes Farweett, snc. 





Dept. HW-12 115 Franklin St., New York 13 


























BOSTON. MASS. 


IMPORTED 
LINEN YARNS 
For 
HANDLOOM WEAVING 








Also 
METLON 
Non-Tarnish Metallic Yarn 


Please send 35c for complete set of 
sample cards and price list. 


Exclusive Agent for 


LANE LOOM 
Send for Pamphlet H 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. - DEPT. A - BOSTON 11, MASS. 























Careful comparison will show 
you that Gilmore Looms have 
no superior . . . anywhere. Of 
sturdy construction, with many 
practical, efficient features, 
and actually beautiful. 


(f’ » 

Giumore 
Available in rigid types 
with 2 warp beams, 4 and 


8 harness; also in rigid or 


folding types with 1 warp beam, 4 and 8 harness. 
Write for literature and prices today. 


E. E. GILMORE 


330 S. COMMERCE ST. 
STOCKTON 34, CALIF. 
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Music Hall in Stockholm. [ asked Miss Gullberg what 
technique she had used for the heavy and effective 
hangings ornamenting the balustrade of the great circle 
between balcony and orchestra seats, which gave so hand- 
some an effect from below. “That we got from tufted 
Coptic weaving,” she replied. This building and the spec- 
tacular Town Hall on the harbor of Stockholm were 
practically hand constructed; every bolt and piece of 
hardware had been, literally, turned out by craftsmen. 
York World’s Fair at Flushing 
Meadows, in the late thirties, Sweden had its own build- 
ing, and Elsa Gullberg’s work became quickly known in 
America. 


During the new 


From that time to the present, treasures from lands 
all over the globe have poured in upon us each year and 
many of these have gone all over the country. 

And yet—and yet—incredible as it may seem in these 
strange new and confused times there are some would- 
be craftsmen who say “This is a brave new world. We 
must break away from the old and show only our own 
ideas, refusing to visit museums and to look at traditional 
things. Why should they interest us?” An example of 
such reasoning presented itself only recently at the great 
exhibition of tapestries at the Metropolitan Museum, 
loaned by European governments, of which we have 
spoken, where the old masterpieces of 14th to 17th cen- 
turies were shown. Also shown were some horrific ex- 
amples of modern tapestries, which fortunately, many 
persons felt, were hung in back galleries. Some of these 
modern designs were incredibly inappropriate to their 
uses, their technique was tight and unpleasing, their 
colors were often garish and, often, they were shocking 
in their offensiveness. One rushed through these rooms 
quickly and in pain, finding only a few rooms where the 
output was excellent or worthy of the long labor in 
volved in tapestry weaving. 

Why should we visit museums? Certainly we do not 
go to museums to copy our designs. We go to be in- 
spired, to have our imaginations stimulated, to start the 
flow of our own creative powers—our own stream of 
ever changing design—to learn the lessons of longevity, 
of textures, of appropriateness in selecting materials for 
the uses for each one of our endeavors; to learn the 
importance of dyes. With all of the great possibilities 
for study in this country now available, the possibilities 
open to the handweaver are so much greater than we 
dreamed of when first i 
medium. 


thinking of it as our chosen 


Among recent local group exhibitions there is a notice- 
able sensitivity to the matter of textures and of appropri- 
ateness of design to the finished product. Talented indi- 
vidual weavers are springing up in diverse localities. 
Some are head and shoulders above the others. What 
are their experiences, we ask ourselves? 

Last summer I saw two pieces in New Hampshire 
by Robert F. Heartz. Both denoted a background in 
textiles. Each was woven for eucharistical use. One was 
done with an intricate technique springing from Spanish 
sources. The other was a small altar piece, exquisite 
in color, workmanship, and texture, with fine silk warp 
and raw silk weft combined with pure gold thread. The 
design carried out a chalice motif in gold. To me this 
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was as beautiful a creation as I had seen by an American 
weaver. 

What was his experience? I asked him by letter. He 
had learned the rudiments and more in a textile mill 
when he was young, after being indoctrinated by a grand- 
mother who wove. Later he had built handlooms, taught 
disabled veterans, and given private lessons. Weaving 
had become his profession, and his hobby. He has been 
a frequenter of libraries and museums. “To me the weav- 
ing is the important part of the craft. I try to think in 
terms of materials and plan textures and then build the 
looms necessary.” 

You see he is “a natural.”” Few of us can build intricate 
looms: however, most of us know inspiration when we 
see it, and we rejoice in it. 

This brings me to the great inspirational event of the 
New York area during the winter of 1950-51 to all lovers 
of textiles, in particular, and to any lover of beauty, when 
out of the resources of our own Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, and after months of preparation by the entire 
force of experts, came an exhibition called “The World 
of Silk.” 

Mr. John Goldsmith Phillips had the direction of the 
whole historical presentation, supported by Miss Edith 
A. Standen, assistant curator of textiles, who took the 
place of Miss Frances Morris, now retired. (Miss 
Morris, it will be remembered, built up the department 
from infancy and is responsible for its present organiza- 
tion.) Miss Pauline Simmons, expert in Oriental tex- 
tiles, shared the long responsibility and labor of mounting 
and making ready the priceless silks. Miss Simmons’ 
brochure on Chinese patterned silks is one of the official 
publications of the museum, and several of the photo- 
graphs used in her brochure can be found illustrating 
this article. Under her charge is found a collection of 
(riental textiles, including many small scraps which are 
hecoming almost priceless. Great fear is felt for the col- 
lections of early Chinese textiles still remaining in that 
country, since apparently the program of the Chinese 
communists includes the destruction of all evidences of 
the past and the industrialization of the country, with 
a complete disregard of the great Chinese traditions of 
handicraft. 

The initial impression of the visitor to the “World 
of Silk” was one of incredulity and excitement. The 
freshness of color, sparkle of gold threads, the magic of 
marvelous design, the longevity of the materials dating 
hack as far as the 6th century—all this was completely 
stunning. Each piece was described and dated, and one 
could see how they all represented the cultures of their 
centuries. 

The Renaissance period with its prodigality of orna- 
mentation was abundantly displayed. Each era provided 
a feast, and reflected its aura. Many visits were necessary 
to absorb all the glories and virtues of this admirably ar- 
ranged exhibit. On these visits one became conscious of 
the equipment of the textile study rooms in the museum, 
their cabinets and cases, their large tables for the serious 
student, where magnifying glasses and elbow room were 
supplied, and an informal staff answered questions 
readily. 

And lastly, came the comprehension that “The World 
of Silk” was not in any part a loan collection, but was 
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Turn the crank... 
and knit with 








INQUIRIES 
INVITED 
from DEALERS, 
SCHOOLS and 
INSTITUTIONS. 


Special discounts 
available. Please 
write on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 


Knitting Machine, In- 
structions and Cone of 
Wool Yarn. (This 
price applies only in 
U.S. and Alaska.) 


@ Yarn goes in. . 


@ Sew, weave or braid tubing into gifts, things to wear, things 
for your home. 


. knitted tubing comes out. 


Knitting with Hobby-Knit is really fun! And it’s many times 
faster! It’s a thrill to see new things take shape with tubing knit 
from yarn, string, carpet warp or reclaimed wool from socks and 
old sweaters. The articles shown above are just a sample—there’s 
no limit to the possibilities for using your creative talents! 
Machine is complete, ready to clamp to table or arm of chair... 
with cone of yarn and instructions. Additional ‘‘How-to-Knit’’ 
booklet (listed below) gives step by step instructions for making 
hot pads, rugs, bonnets, bags, bath mats, etc and starts you 
off on a new handicraft 


MONTELLO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. H, Ripon, Wisconsin 
Please send me, postpaid: Hobby-Knit Kits at $4.95. 
Also send ‘*How-to-Knit’’ booklets at 25c each. 


Send me. extra cones of 100% wool yarn at 39c. 
Check quantity of each color red; yellow; kelly green; 
royal blue 
I enclose (check money order) for §$ . Send C.0.D 
Name 
 .  EEMPTETITITITITITITITIIT Tir i 
CRP CF TOWE ccc ccesccvssccsccccs MED .4o. GD 














gathered together out of the Metropolitan Museum’s 
permanent collections, which are constantly growing. 
Add this to the wealth of our own nation-wide exhibi- 
tions and we have a challenge to inform ourselves as to 
the past, and to work in the spirit of our own times. 


The Weaver-Designer 
(Continued from Page 9) 
nate ability to select elements in right or balanced pro- 


portions. Or, as in the drapery example, the use will in- 
fluence the designer’s decision in regard to the proportion. 





DESIGN— 
Sled Type, Sturdy, Eastern 


Maple 

Well-balanced, Satin Rubbed 
Finish 

Free-spinning bobbin on simple 
bearings 

One easy movement to insert 
and remove bobbin 

Greater Thread Capacity, 
Holds 2 oz. or more. 

Bobbins of aluminum and 
clear plastic. 





THE PAYTON SHUTTLE SIZES— 
8” with single bobbin $3.25 
Postpd. 117—$3.85 
New 13” with double 6” bob- 
ins—$4.85 
Wonderful for metallics, col- 
ors, etc. 


WINDING ATTACHMENT and 
Instructions Included. 


The Popular PAYTON shuttle has been proven and approved by 
weavers for years. A star performer in the field. Order from 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S. W. GARDEN HOME ROAD PORTLAND 19, OREGON 











A Handsome Permanent 
Binder for 


HANDWEAVER 
AND 
CRAFTSMAN 


Single Binder—$3.50 
Two or More (each) 


$3.00 


Binder opens flat as a bound book! 


Made of durable imitation leather, it will pre- 
serve your magazines permanently. 


Each cover holds 8 magazines (2 years’ issues). 


Do your own binding at home in a few minutes. 
Instructions easy to follow. 


A WELCOME GIFT FOR WEAVERS 























Mail Coupon Today 





Handweaver and Craftsman 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


I enclose check (or money Order) FOF .........csesccsescecesessseeeeeee 
(print number desired) 
binder (or binders) which are to be shipped prepaid. 


ati ada takmnanons URI ssscntnndieteielidibiealiins 
(List Zone Number—if any) 











Wide stripes may limit the use of a drapery, as such de- 
signs are overpowering in small rooms, although they 
may be useful in halls, especially where entire window 
walls are to be covered. 

The practical, industrial demand, generally speaking, 
is for small dimensions or proportions in design. In the 
illustrated curtain, the dented band is intentionally wider 
than the open space area. The arrangement of two dif- 
ferent shapes was found more stimulating than the use 
of just one band, or width. If the open area had been 
made large, the weft floats would have nothing to hold 
on to, in time making the textile sag and become shape- 
less. Wide open areas also are not advisable for the sim- 
ple functional reason that such material has to be handled 
with delicate care in cleaning. The band distribution 
decided upon was one-half inch for the closed and about 
three-quarters of an inch for the weft float stripes. 

Colors in casement materials are usually pale. White, 
yellow, tan, and gray are suitable. Special care must be 
taken on white warps made with fine yarns, when com- 
bined with colored wefts. Here the effect can be stitchy, 
especially if the weft is a novelty construction. The white 
on white of the example effected pronounced texture. 

Many variations can be created on the same warp ar- 
rangement as the example, ranging from stripes to all- 
over. This fabric is a guide in suggesting the principal 
elements and problems met in weave design. Improvised 
and copied textiles are sometimes an accidental success. 
However, the results of knowledge of and reflection on 
first principles in weave construction are sure and satis- 
fying. Thoughtful, technically well-conceived fabrics 
satisfy both weaver and customer. 





UNUSUAL YARNS For Warp and Weft 


Reasonably Priced 
@ From Mill-End Lots Of Famous Spinners 
Send For Free Samples 
@ Fibres Ready For Hand-Spinning, by the pound 
Carded-combed wool, nylon, rayon, flax 


YARN ARTS GUILD iQNe istanp city 1, NEW YorK 








IDENTIFY AND ADVERTISE ALL YOUR WEAVING PRODUCTS 
with a LABEL Printed with YOUR OWN COPY on Woven Edge 
Satin Ribbon. White Or Tan Ribbon, Printed in Black, Blue, 
Red Or Green Ink. 

#3 RIBBON (5/8” WIDE) at $3.35 per 100 

#5 RIBBON (7/8” WIDE) at $3.75 per 100 
Order Today and Be Sure to Typewrite Or Print Your Copy 
Plainly. Give Width, Colors and Include Money Order. (Sorry 
No C.0.D.) Delivery About One Week. 


LEON FREEMAN, INC. 


236 SOUTH WELLS STREET CHICAGO 6, ILL. 








Handweaver 
WALTER HAUSNER Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and 
textile design to weavers’ guilds, craft organ- 
izations, or schools. 
For information write— 
33B Prospect Ave., Hackensack, N. J., Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 

















SUMMER COURSES IN WEAVING 


A comprehensive survey of opportunities for both 
hobby and professional weavers will appear in the 


SPRING ISSUE OF 
Handweaver And Craftsman 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 
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The Weavers’ Guild of Boston. 


by Kate VAN CLEVE 





HE Weavers 
Guild of Boston, 
Massachusetts, is 
celebrating its 30th 
anniversary this 
year. It now has 
approximately 150 
members. The an- 
niversary meeting will be held at the 
home of the Viola and 
Beatrice Anderson, East Gloucester, 
in April. There will be an exhibition, 
with awards in different classifica- 
tions, and a style show. The Misses 
Anderson will conduct a weaving 
workshop on Swedish techniques and 
rug weaving, one of a series of work- 
shop programs which began last fall. 
On May 13, 1922, a group of 
weavers met at the home of Mrs. 
Francis Kershaw at 6 Bond Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Miss 
Myra L. Davis was chosen chairman 
of the group and Miss Dorothea 
Gilman was elected secretary and 
treasurer. 

An executive committee was elected 
which included Miss Davis, Miss 
Gilman, Mrs. Francis Kershaw, Mrs. 
Wayland Manning, and Mrs. William 
A. Hayes. The first project of this 
group was to find a suitable place to 
hold an exhibit in the fall. 

The object of the Guild at this time 
to stimulate interest in this 
revival of an old home industry, 
adapting it to present day uses. Ex- 
hibits and sales, at least one each year, 
seemed the best way of attaining this 
objective. 

A permanent jury was elected at 
this first meeting: Francis Kershaw 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
Henry Hunt Clark, a teacher of art; 
and Miss Bertha Howland, an interior 
decorator. 

On October 30, another 
meeting was held at Mrs. Kershaw’s 
in Cambridge and plans were made 
for a sale to be held at the home of 
Mrs. Augustus Hemenway 
Clarendon Street, Boston. 

At the first annual meeting Mrs. 
Kershaw was elected chairman; Mrs. 
W. B. Pratt of Milton, treasurer ; and 
Miss Gilman, secretary. 

Plans were made for an exhibit to 
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be held at the Society of Arts and 
Crafts in Boston in April, 1923; and 
for a sale to be held in Milton in May, 
1923. Mrs. R. E. Hillis of Scituate 
extended the courtesy of her shop to 
the Guild for the summer months. 

In 1924 the Guild had an excellent 
exhibit at The Society of Arts and 
Crafts, which later was taken to the 
Society’s New York shop. 


The Boston Evening Transcript in | 


describing this exhibit said: “From 
the Barn Swallow looms in Milton 
are among other modern creations 
blankets of pale tints that melt softly 
one into the other.” The Bond Street 
Looms sent a handsome chasuble, 
stole, and maniple of heavy white silk 
with heavier gold, touched here and 
there with little squares of heavenly 
blue. 

Mrs. Wayland Manning specialized 
in rugs of impressionistic style. The 
work of Kate D. Pendleton showed 
a charming blending of tints of rose, 
blue, soft tans and gold “brought to- 
gether in straight lines, delicate 
curves and festooned effects, through 
which silk threads shine like some- 
thing alive.” 

In 1924 the following aims for the 
Guild were offered by Miss Ellen 
Webster, chairman of the committee : 

“The Weavers Guild is an Associa- 
tion formed to stimulate interest in 
the artistic and technical development 
of hand weaving. 

“It aims to raise the standard of 
hand woven fabrics by such careful 
selection of materials and combination 
of colors, such originality of design 
and superiority of workmanship as 
shall produce articles of genuine merit. 

“It proposes to provide a market 
for its products by arranging for their 
public exhibition and sale at prices 
fair to both weaver and purchaser.” 
The year 1925-26 gave us the first 
formal By-laws. 

At this time te Guild, which now 
had 75 members, was especially in- 
terested in the study of form and 
color to produce original designs. As 
an aid to this, the jury met with mem- 
bers after each exhibition and sale to 
discuss the merits of each article 
shown. 
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A—3 holes when using live linen 
B—Fer weol or heavy linen . eee 
C—for running twe colors No. 8... 3.95 eo. 
D—long Bobbin tor single color No, 11... 4.95 eo 
. EXTRA BOBBINS 
© Work twe colors on one shuttle. Po 50 es. 
@ Well belenced . . « ese wand 4} chee . a 
woed—Myrtie, Mahegony, ry, : . 
Mople. fake Giechs White Oak. BOBBIN 
THE PERFECT SHUTTLE FOR WEAVERS 8- inch $1.00 set 
Securely locked! . . . Lorge capecity' Il-tnch . 1.25 set 
° Add 25¢ for 
ELK FREE-WHEELING Postage 
SHUTTLE COMPANY 














7700 S$. W. Brentwood Ave. « Portland 1, Oregon 








LOOMS AND WEAVING SUPPLIES 
Agents for LeClere and 
Gilmore Looms 


Descriptive pamphlet on request 
Linens—cottons—wools—novelty yarns 
Hilda V. Roy, Weaving Consultant, 
BEDFORD FINE LEATHERS LTD. 
578 Seymour St. Vancouver, Canada 























Table loom convertible into a 
foot-power loom for a small room. 


FIRST for LOOMS 


> |! is now time for you to buy a 
“LECLERC LOOM”. 
75 years experience in the building 
® of looms is a guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. 


A lower rate of duty and a good 
@ representation everywhere is at 
your service. 


Ask for folder and list of agents. 


NILUS LECLERC INC. 


L'ISLET STA. 6 QUE., CAN 
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Historic Rum Shop, Saleni, where Weavers’ Guild held sale. 


The Tricentennial Exhibition at 
the Museum of Fine Arts, at which 
the Guild was invited to exhibit, came 
in 1927. Also the first Craftsmen-at- 
Work Exhibit, under the auspices of 
the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, was held in that year. 

The most interesting venture of the 
Guild came in May, 1928, when a 
group took charge of the Derby 
House on Derby Street in Salem, 
across from the old Derby Wharf 
which extends 2000 feet into Salem 
Harbor and is one of the most im- 
portant survivals of those romantic 
days of sailing vessels when such 
famous ships as the Light Horse and 
the Grand Turk had their home port 
there. The Derby House was the 
property of the Society for the Pre- 
servation of New England Antiqui- 
ties at that time. It was built by 
Richard Derby as a wedding present 
for his son, Elias Hasket Derby, in 
1761, who after the American Revo- 
lution took the lead among American 
merchants in developing the extensive 
trade with China, the East Indies, 
and Europe. The property also in- 
cluded the Rum Shop which has now 
been moved back to the west of the 
Derby House where it originally 
stood. This, with its small bay win- 
dows, made a most attractive shop for 
the Guild. Miss Frances Darrah was 
hostess for the house and Miss 
Charlotte Newing had charge of the 
shop. Members of the Guild loaned 
furniture and looms for the shop, 
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brass and copper bowls for flowers, 
and the House and Shop were in- 
formally opened for the summer of 
1929 by a tea given by a group of 
interested Salem ladies in old fash- 
ioned costume. This second year the 
Misses Steenstra had charge of the 
House and Miss Sadie May Morse 
was in charge of the Shop. This in- 
teresting group of buildings facing 
the harbor is now owned by the Na- 
tional Park Service and is called 
Salem Maritime National Historic 
Site. 

Mrs. Julia A. Powell offered to act 
as saleswoman for the Guild in May, 





1930. During these years the Guild 
was very active. The sale at Mrs. 
Wayland Manning’s was most suc- 
cessful. The Guild was invited to 
hold sales at many places, including 
Seacon Hill on Beacon Hill Day. In 
October a large sale and exhibition 
was held by the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union at the 
Statler Hotel and all members selling 
at the Guild’s booth wore gray Puri- 
tan costumes. Sales for the season of 
1930-1931 totaled $1,600. At this 
time the Guild had 150 members. 

In 1937 Mr. Lindergreen of the 
George Vesper School of Art gave 
a course on color and design. 

In February, 1938, we had a most 
interesting and inspiring talk by Miss 
Elsa Maria Gullberg of Stockholm, 
Sweden, who is secretary to her 
mother, Mrs. Elsa Gullberg who is 
considered the finest textilist in Scan- 
dinavia. At the time Miss Gullberg 
was here, the Swedish Suite of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
had been furnished with her mother’s 
weaving. Examples of Mrs. Gullberg’s 
work will be found in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in New York 
and in the Germanic Museum at 
Harvard University. Mrs. Gullberg 
also has made beautiful ecclesiastical 
hangings for churches including those 
at Oxford and Cambridge Universi- 
ties in England. 

During the years 1937 and 1938 
(suild meetings were held at 470 
Commonwealth Avenue where we 
also had several sales and could serve 
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Derby House, Salem, where Guild members were hostesses. 
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tea at our meetings. In 1938, ’39, and 
40 we held our meetings at Perkins 
Hall of the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union; and in 1940 and 
’'41 Guild meetings were held at 15 


Fayette Street where two of our 
members had studios—Mrs. Else 
Bockmann and Miss Myra L. Davis. 


Jordan Marsh Company, in their 
Family Information Center, offered 
the Guild an attractive and central 
sales room April 1-18, 1941, 
March 16-28, 1942. 


and 


January 28, 1942, a most interest- 
ing talk was given by Prof. E. R. 
Schwartz of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology on new possibilities 
for weaves. 


During these years we had many 
meetings for study at the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, with Miss 
Gertrude Townsend the Textile 
Department telling us about textiles 
selected by Mrs. 
other members. 


Grace Reed and 

In October, 1944, our place of 
meeting was transferred to the Boston 
University Women’s Club Building 
at 146 Commonwealth Avenue. We 
also added a librarian and an auditor 
to our list of officers. 


The 25th Anniversary meeting of 
our Guild, held May 21, 1947, was a 
luncheon at 146 Common- 
wealth Avenue attended by 60 mem- 


served 


bers including two charter members 
and five former deans. Paul Bernat 
spoke on the problems of renewing 
the weaving department of [mile 
sernat Sons, Humphrey 
Imery, director of the Boston Society 
of Arts and Crafts, spoke on the suc- 


and and 


cess of the 50th Anniversary [Exhibit 
of the Society held at to 
which many members of the Boston 
Weavers’ Guild had contributed. Mrs. 
William B. Munroe read the minutes 
of the first meeting of the Guild. It 


Filene’s 


was recalled that Mr. Francis Ker- 
shaw had designed the official em- 
blem. 


The 1951 sale held at the \Women’s 
Industrial and Educational Union ior 
three days in April attracted much 
attention because of its unusuaily fine 
display. Members of the Guild were 
the April 
at the Soston 
Society of Arts and Crafts ; a number 


well-represented also in 


exhibition and _ sale 


of weavers’ guild members are mem- 
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bers of the Textile Guild of that or- 
ganization. 


Programs for the 1951-52 season 
included talks by Mrs. Kroum Jordan 
of Orleans, Massachusetts, on Bul- 
garian peasant arts and crafts; Prof. 
James H. Kennedy, Lowell Textile 
Institute, wool: Miss _ Lili 
Blumenau, New York, on principles 
in woven fabrics. At the annual meet- 
ing an exhibition of work by the 


on 


Chicago Weavers Guild will be 
shown. Mrs. Grace Corbett Reed 
conducted the study group at the 


Museum of Fine Arts in January. 


The workshop program included 
three sessions directed by Howard 
Heath, head of the textile design de- 
partment at the Rhode Island School 
of Design, Providence, on warp de- 
signing for upholstery and draperies, 
pattern in relation to yarn textures, 
and designing of material for suiting. 
Miss Winogene Redding, dean of the 
Guild, will conduct the March work- 
shop on “Our Weaving World Out- 
doors.” 


Officers of the Guild are: Miss 
Winogene B. Redding, dean; Mrs. 
Carlton Strong, associate dean; Miss 
Lydia B. Osborne, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. Robert M. Barrett, cor- 
responding secretary ; Miss Josephine 
kK. Estes, treasurer. Mrs. Carlton 
Strong, a member of the Board of 


Directors, represents the Guild in the | 


Council of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Handicraft Groups. 
New England 
Folk Festival 
HE &th annual New England 


Folk Festival will be held April 
25-26, 1952, in the Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, Memorial Auditorium. In 
addition to the folk dancing and 
music, it is planned to use the lobby 
of the Auditorium for representative 
craft exhibits from all parts of New 
england. 


Member or individual 
craftsmen who are interested in hav- 
ing an exhibit at the Folk Festival, 
or who are willing to demonstrate 
their craft work, are asked to get in 
touch with Mrs. Ralph H. Stahl, 
crafts chairman of the festival, 
Barnard Road, Worcester 5. 


groups 
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100% Virgin 
Wool Worsted 
2 Ply Yarns 


long staple yarns running from 


4 ounces (1000 yards) 
up in skeins. 
ALL FOR $3.00 PER POUND 
MINIMUM ORDER 3 LBS. 


per c lor. 


your money will be refunded. 
For outstanding bargins in 
you on our mailing list—no obligatiotr 
to buy. We pay postage. 


| | A bargain package of mixed colors in 
4200 
yards to 5600 yards per pound. At least 
Put 


If not satisfied return in 10 days and 


wool- 
worsted and novelty yarns let us keep 
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JOSEPH BRONSTEIN YARN CORP. 
874 Broadway 

New York City 3, N. Y. 

Please send me 
described yarn. Enclosed is $...........0.... 
Please keep me on your mailing list D 


Name 


Ibs. of above 








2-4 HARNESS-FLOOR TYPE 
CARPET WARP - RUG FILLER 


REED LOOM CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 
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REQUEST FOR SAMPLES 


WELCOMED 


MAXWELL HAWKER 


| 740 No. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 46, 


* TEXTILE DESIGN 


California 
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HAND WEAVING 
INSTRUCTION 


Individual instruction, with 











very finest of instructors. 
Great variety of excellent 
equipment, all weaving processes 
taught. 


Spinning, dyeing, leathercrafts, metal- 
crafts, pottery and many other crafts. 
Modern living conditions in a rare and 


beautiful setting. Costs very reason- 


able. 
Write the registrar for information. 


Penland School of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 
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SHUTTLES; Swifts; Bobbin Wind- 
ers; Flossa Rods; Flossa Knives; 
Temples; Books and Yarns 


ERMELEN STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 1926 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California. 








Eureka Yarn Co., Inc. 
621 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


(Where the Handweaver is king ) 


Novelty yarns of every description, 
color and put-up. 


SILK-WOOL-RAYON-LINEN 
COTTON. 


(also sunfast & vat dye colors) 


No order too small or too large— 
any quantity from 1 pound up. 


Free samples sent on request. 








Report of Lectures and Patterns 
15th Session National Weavers’ Conference 
Includes Course in Theory; 9 New Patterns 
Created by the Staff; Style Show Settings; 
Gift Shop Forum; Summary of Lectures; Mu- 
seum Drafts—-$3.50 
WEAVING CLASSES AT Eau Gallie, Fia. 
Feb. and Mar. 1952 (Accommodations) 


CREATIVE CRAFTS, Guernsey, Pa. 








LOOMCREST HARDWOOD STRIPS 


Uniform, accurately cut strips of beau- 
tiful hardwood, for use as weft on any 
warp. They're wonderful for... 


PLACE MATS LAMP SHADES 
WINDOW SHADES SCREENS 
. .. and many other decorative uses! 


Available in natural, stained, and 
waterproof lacquer finishes. Send for 


price list and sample strips! 


WOODCREST 


P. O. Box 675 _— Bellevue, Washington 














UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


Now located at 1014 Madi- 
son Avenue — a complete 
five-story building, conveni- 
ently located, devoted to 
creative arts for people of 
all ages. Thirty courses in- 
clude WEAVING (Beginners, 
Advanced) JEWELRY, MET- 
ALRY, LEATHER, ART, 
CERAMICS, etc. Small 
groups, days, evenings. En- 
rolilment any day. Write for 
details. 


Tel.: REgent 7-3860 


1014 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 21 
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New Forms 
(Continued from Page 28) 
there. In them, forlorn little waifs 


are being turned into normal, effec- 
tive people. All the villages teach 
craft work, with some reaching a 
very high level of production. One of 
the best is at Ben Shemen where the 
children raise the sheep, shear them, 
prepare the wool, dye it, and finally 
weave it into rugs and similar arti- 
cles. They make some cotton fabrics, 
too, whenever they have the yarn. At 
this school, a conscious effort is being 
made to develop the traditional Near 
East patterns into new designs, al- 
though it is amusing to see there a 
cotton tablecloth in a 
“overshot” pattern, produced prob- 
ably under the influence of a teacher 
from 


conventional 


some Scandinavian country, 
since both pupils and teachers come 
from the four corners of the earth. 

At the great Bezalel Art School, in 
Jerusalem, a very fine weaving de- 
partment is being directed by Mrs. 
Kainer, who learned her art in her 
Austria. Her 
technically perfect and very beautiful. 
Sut it is definitely 
marked by any Near Eastern influ- 
ence. Yet in the work of her pupils, 
hampered though they are by meager 


native own work is 


Ikuropean, un- 


materials, something else shows up. 
These subtle differences which mark 
the art-forms of races and nationali- 
ties are difficult to analyse. They are 
felt, almost, rather than seen. These 
young women are getting a splendid 
technical training. They learn to de- 
sign on paper, with beautiful results. 
They learn to make samples, many 
samples, since these have the added 
value of using but little yarn. Mostly 
these are made, not on the looms 
which are large and old-fashioned, 
but by winding the warp onto a card 
and weaving with needles. Some of 
these, of course, look as if they had 
just come from Vienna or Berlin or 
Oslo. But here and there among them, 
one finds a sample, or even yardage, 
with that indefinable feeling of their 
new world. This showed markedly 
furniture 
made with handspun, hand-dyed wool 


in one piece of covering 
which was being woven with a small 
amount of imported ratiné. 

Other weavers are being trained 
along more commercial lines in a 
large trade school for girls in Haifa 
where the looms and other equipment 





are modern and the technical training 
is excellent. There are of course a 
number of individual weavers in the 


country, all of whom were trained in 
Kurope, though many have lived in 
Israel for years. As individuals they 
find it almost impossible to get ma- 
terials now and a number of the best 
are therefore inactive. One weaver 
who came to Palestine long ago is 
Mrs. L. Picard who worked largely 
in the native idiom, being also one of 
the few Jewish craftsmen who worked 
successfully in wild fibers. She how- 
ever is not well now and is therefore 
inactive. 

Everywhere, though, the cry is the 
same. “If only we had something to 
work with. Any bits of yarn; any 
scraps of fabric; buttons ; 
We can teach with anything 
what we is to train 
new craftsmen capable of developing 


even shoe- 
laces! 
and want now 
new ideas. We are building the fu- 


ture, our future, and it must have 


in it art, our art!” 





SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 


» strips and wooden slats available 
in i” and ~” widths, also 1/16” and %"” 
Write direct for required, 
amples and prices 


KNIT-WOOD 


sizes 


SHADE AND 
SCREEN CO. 


Water St New York 5, N. Y. 


Dept. D, 80 








Visit the House With the Purple Door 
Handwoven Textures Our Specialty 


Instruction 
Yarns @ Unusual Metallic Braids 


THE LOOM AND SHUTTLE STUDIO 


611 E. Fayle St. P. O. Box 537 
Baytown, Texas 








THE W. V. GODIN CO. 
TAPESTRY WEAVER & REPAIRER 
ON LOOMS 


692 Madison Ave., New York 
at 62nd St. TE. 8-0626 








Floor Swifts 
Warp Spreading Blocks 
Peg Warping Bars 
Warping Reels 
Loom Stools 


Constructed of Mahogany 


J. E. BETTS 
202 Ashburn Road, Portsmouth, Virginia 
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Maria Kipp 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Promptness, integrity, and a sense 
of responsibility come next, in that 
order, in Miss Kipp’s list of require- 
ments. To obtain repeat orders, nec- 
essary to remaining in business, it is 
necessary to make delivery on the 
promised date, and if for any reason 
a weaver is absent, Miss Kipp or Mr. 
Stevens fill in so that there will be 
no delay. Integrity is essential in all 
phases of business—employe and 
customer relations and in produc- 
tion, she maintains. She exerts every 
effort to maintain a spirit of fair play 
with her employes and for that rea- 
son keeps an 8-hour day, believing 
that overtime is time borrowed from 
the following day. 

Just as she honestly works to pro- 
duce fabrics of high quality and good 
design, she employs every possible 
means of keeping prices down. It is 
her contention that handwoven fabrics 
tend to be too expensive. To avoid 
all unnecessary costs in production 
she does everything possible to speed 
up operations. She also buys all white 
yarns and does the dyeing for samples 
and small orders herself, the 
cost of having a single color dyed is 
the same whether the amount is large 
or small. When are 
used in one fabric, the cost of dyeing 
is likely to run high, if she has the 
work done outside, but this is over- 


since 


several ct re TS 


come when there is considerable yard- 

age. 
On with 

decorators or imterior designers, she 


large orders, working 
will take a loss on a small item, such 
as a fabric for one chair, which the 
plans call for, in order to complete 
the whole scheme. Normally, prices 
are based on the individual cost of 
each fabric with all factors considered 

time consumed in planning the de- 
sign, working it out on the loom, 
time-cost of calculations, cost of dlye- 
ing, materials, and 
It requires con- 
stant care to keep all these costs un- 
der control. 


weaving time, 


general overhead. 


On the other hand, she must nec- 
essarily protect herself. As she points 
out, one of the hazards in handweav- 
ing is the possibility of an error in 
calculations that can wipe out the 
profit or even cause a loss. In an 
operation the size of hers, it is a full 
time job for one employe to calculate 
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the amount of yarn used for each 
order and this is figured down to the 
last ounce, protecting both the cus- 
tomer and herself. 

If price were no object, Miss Kipp 
says, it would be possible to make 
wonderful fabrics, so in making 
samples she must check any impulses 
that would tend to create fabrics that 
cost more than will be readily sale- 
able. Occasionally, however, she has 
produced a sample which, when fin- 
ished she considered too high in 
price, but was surprised to find that 
there was a customer who wanted it. 

Final requirements needed to oper- 
ate successfully, Miss Kipp believes, 
are having ample stock on hand to 
meet orders and capital enough to 
carry on the business. Miss Kipp 
added: “Without the loyal and capa- 
ble help of my husband, Mr. George 
Ikngelke, who has managed my busi- 
ness for me, it would have been im- 
possible for me to have accomplished 
my goals.” 

Miss Kipp does no selling direct 
to the user. This is a practice which 


she feels consumes too much 


time. 
All fabrics are made on order either 
direct from decorators and interior 


designers, or through agents in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Her fabrics 
are used in private homes, public 
buildings, clubhouses and nightclubs 
throughout the United States and 
have even been used to decorate the 
palace of a maharajah of India and a 
potentate of the Middle East. 


Haystack Mountain 


(Continued from Page 46) 


of the whole physical environment in 
which we live. 

The origin of the designation THE 
KINGDOM. is_ obscured 
generations of conflicting opinion. 
Much of the background is vague and 
out of focus, although we 
was once an active mill site and a 
thriving community. Perhaps it would 
not be irreverent now, but regenera- 
tive, to rededicate it, as someone has 
suggested, the Kingdom of Crafts. 


now by 


know it 


Mr. Merritt, director of the new 
Haystack Mountain School of Crafts, 
was formerly director of the Flint, 
Michigan, Institute of Arts. Mrs. 
Merritt, instructor in weaving, is a 
graduate of the Cranbrook Academy 
of Art. 








WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES ON 
HIGH QUALITY YARNS 
FOR HANDWEAVING 


RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL e@ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN © NOVELTIES @ COTTON 


Natural and Colors 


Try our $10.00 Bargain Package (plus post- 
age) of Assorted Yarns of Every Description 
—(18 to 20 Ibs. net) prepared under the 


personal supervision of our Mr. Grant. 


Submit your name for our mailing list 
and free samples. 


J. C. YARN CO. 


109-111 Spring St., New York 12, N. Y. 
(no connection with any other concern) 











Patented Folding Looms 


4 to 16 harness 


Bergman Looms 


R. 1, Box 185 Poulsbo, Washington 








kent tweed yarns 


of imported selected virgin 
wool approximately 2700 
yards per pound 


distributors 
for 


sherferhouse 


importers of 
fine Irish linen yarns 
for handweavers 


loomlore ana Saylinmil 


handweaving yarns 
by Salem Linen Mills 
pure linen ® fast colors 


write for sample cards 


JOSEPH D. ACTO 


26 Lake Ave., Swedesboro, N.J. 
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robin & russ 
Traveling Weaving Exhibition 


Second annual traveling exhibit available be- 
ginning in March, 1952. Traditional and 
contemporary weaving. For information write 


robin & russ handweavers 
25 W. Anapamu St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 











YARDAGE COUNTER 






Enjoy 

ie Sectional 

= ‘3 Warp 
yy Beaming! 






él Get the yardage coun- 
ter, an efficient time and 
money saver, and see how 
easy it is to wind accurately meas- 
ured spools from cone, skein, or hank. 
Don’t guess, don’t waste warp. Know 
your exact yardage easily, conveni- 
ently for any kind of 

weaving. Complete 

directions 


No tions supplied. $9 O95 
RICHARD B. COE 


80 St. James Place, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 








Tile Designers 


wanted for industrial positions; experienced 
in developing new shapes, decorations, 
overglaze and underglaze; stain and flux 
research. Give job and educational back- 
ground. Box 101, Handweaver & Crafts- 
nan. 








STUDY CRAFTS IN VERMONT 
THIS SUMMER 


Fletcher Farm Craft School, at Proc- 
torsville, offers courses in elementary 
and advanced weaving under the di- 
rection of Berta Frey. Study two to 
ten weeks, from June 30 to Septem- 
ber 5. 

Other courses in Early American Dex 
oration, Potteryeand Ceramics, Design 
Water Color and Oil Painting, Teach- 
er Training Crafts. 

Excellent cuisine, comfortable rooms 
reasonable rates. Scenic neighborhood. 


Write for descriptive folder 


Address: Miss Anna E. H. Meyer, 
Treasurer, Society of Vermont Craftsmen 


BRANDON VERMONT 














For Hand Weaving 
Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 


4 





¢ 7 
on req 


P 


D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - 5th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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Edna Vogel. 


(Continued from page 7) 


knots corresponds to strokes with a 
brush. The weaving of the rug is an 
exciting and absorbing process from 
sketch to floor. 

In the choice of materials, | have 
been guided by beauty and wearing 
qualities. Wool has been the tradi- 
tional material used in the knotted 
rug. There is a wide range of fibers 
from which to choose, some of them 
greatly to be preferred for certain 
techniques and in certain geographical 
locations. For the knotted tuft one 
must have a resilient fiber that will 
not mat. Because color is important 
to me, I have found that mohair is 
the yarn I prefer. It is a hard fiber 
of unusual resilience and possessing 
a translucent quality. It absorbs color 
freely and imparts to it the beauty 
of sunlight through stained glass. 
Usually I combine several spins of 
varying size and twist to secure tex- 
tural effects. Sometimes I introduce 
silk and linen for the same reason. 
Strips of soft wool cloth can also be 
used. In the design technique which | 
use, the weft that holds the knots in 
place is important. For this I use wool 
strips much in the manner of the rag 
rug, the quality dependent on the 
effect desired. 


In a war-interrupted ten years of 
weaving, Edna Vogel has gained 
recognition as one of the outstanding 
exponents of the art of contempo- 
rary weaving. Her rugs have been 
shown in modern decorative arts ex- 
hibitions in museums and _ galleries 


throughout the country and are in 





Pottery designed and executed by 
Miss Vogel 





the permament collections of several 
important museums. She works with 
architects, decorators, and directly 
with clients, creating in her highly 
individualized manner to meet the 
special demands of place and people. 
She has just completed work on a 
group of rugs, the largest 12’ x 17’ 
for a house designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright. She now lives in South 
Salem, New York, in a house con- 

f hundred-year-old 
school house for which she wove 
rugs and fabrics which, though con- 
temporary, blend pleasantly with the 
simple traditional interior. 


verted from a 


Selvage 


(Continued from Page 22) 


to draw in two or three dents to the 
last crossing of the tabby. Ordinarily, 
a little care will minimize this defect ; 
but many Weavers prefer to cross the 
tabby and pattern threads. Since the 
crossing is not ruled by any regular 
sequence, it must be the result of 
close observation and the application 
of common sense. Another method is 
to thread in the pattern thread, and 
a third is to use two pattern shuttles 
alternately. The two latter methods 
produce the best selvage, although 
they do slow the weaving consider- 
ably. 

Many of you may have expected an 
easy, foolproof way to build a selvage, 
reduced to neat rules in capsule form. 
Such is not the nature of weaving, a 
crait that goes back to the dawn of 
civilization. | Mechanical improve- 
ments may be made in procedures 
from time to time, but basic principles 
which have been developed by trial 
and error by billions of weavers m 
the past ten thousand years cannot 
be disregarded or altered to suit those 
who haven't the patience to recognize 
and use them. 

“You can’t argue with a piece otf 
thread” has been our motto, and we 
mean just that. The fiber is not capa- 
ble of doing anything of its own ac- 
cord. It was collected and spun by 
man into thread or yarn, and what- 
ever happens in the weaving process 
is the direct result of the weaver’s 
efforts. Improper choice of materials, 
faulty design, poor handling of ma- 
terials, lack of dexterity and patience, 
or negligence are all factors which 
produce poor weaving. Only you can 
make a good weaver of yourself. 
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CREATING HOOKED RUGS. By Vera 
Bisbee Underhill with Arthur J. Burks. 
110 pages. Illustrated. Color plates. 
New York: Coward-McCann, Inc. 
$6.00. 


age rugs have never lost 
their fascination for American 
women and more women are hooking 
today, either as a profession or a 
hobby, than at any time perhaps since 
floor coverings began to be produced 
on machines. Mrs. Vera B. Under- 
hill is a New Englander, who studied 
with the great expert, Caroline 
Saunders. A graduate in home eco- 
nomics of State Teachers College, 
Framingham, Massachusetts, she be- 
gan hooking rugs as a hobby. She 
now lives in Lancaster, Pennsyl 
vania, and has been a lecturer and 
teacher of hooked rug making for a 
period of years. The co-author, Mr. 
Burks, lieutenant colonel in the 
Marine Reserve, is at present farm 
editor of ABC station WLAN at 
Lancaster. 

Because of the great demand for 
lectures and classes in Pennsylvania, 
which Mrs. Underhill couldn't begin 
to meet, the idea of a book developed, 
which would be written primarily for 
the novice, who often could not find 
a teacher. Many women had asked 
about such a book, “a complete text- 
hook written deliberately for the 
novice; personal, not too technical, 
simple and clear: a book that would 
definitely teach how the rug artist 
started and worked her way into the 
fullest expression of the art.” There 
just wasn’t any such book. Too much 
printed material was comprehensible 
only after the student had gone a 
long way—a fault of books about 
other crafts. 

Her book is called a practical guide 
for the novice and it should be of 
value both to student and teacher. 
Diagrams are excellent, showing 
equipment, how to prepare the rug 
pattern for hooking, color charts, and 
sketches of pattern detail with sug- 
gestions for colors. 

There are many illustrations, in 
black and white and color, of rugs 
by well-known “hookers,” including 
Louise Hunter Zeiser of Providence, 
Rhode Island. Complete directions 
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for two rugs have been presented 
with sketches and colored photogra- 
phy. There is a chapter on the cost 
and care of hooked rugs and one on 
dyeing materials. 

Mrs. Underhill raises the question 
of why the art of hooked rugs is 
enjoying such a revival. It is, she 
believes, because the craft offers 
many women an outlet for creative 
expressions which can be fitted in 
with their many housekeeping cares 
and because it is definitely a produc- 
tive activity. Rug hooking can be 
carried on without elaborate equip- 
ment and can be “picked up” in in- 
tervals of busy days. 

Rug hooking also has this advan- 
tage as a hobby. Mistakes are easily 
remedied. While a potter may not 
discover his mistakes until after a 
piece is fired, the rug hooker can 
note a mistake immediately and can 
rip out and do over without great 
loss of time. 


HOW TO WEAVE. 28 pages. Illustrations 
and diagrams. Paper covers. New 
York: Clack Handcrafts. $2.00. 


HIS little book contains direc- 

tions for weaving on a rigid 
heddle table loom, planned both for 
the amateur and the experienced 
weaver. Directions are given for 
tabby weaving, Spanish and Danish 
lace, overshot, laid-in designs, knot- 
ted bouquet, and leno, which also can 
be used on looms with more than two 
harnesses. There are photographs of 
place mats, afghans, stoles, and table 
cloths, with instructions for weaving. 
The directions are clearly written 
and, together with the photographs 
and diagrams, should prove a helpful 
tool. The book would be more help- 
ful if it contained directions for 
threading and preparation of the 
loom. 


YARN AND CLOTH CALCULATIONS. 
By Lloyd H. Jackson. 196 pages. Dia- 
grams. New York: Textile Book Pub- 
lishers. $6.60. 


aa aE: and Cloth Calculations” 
| 


yy Lloyd H. Jackson, answers 
all those questions that come up 
about weight of yarn and weight of 
cloth and is as valuable for the 
handweaver as for the textile trade 


LOOM MUSIC 
10 issues a year, to teach, inspire and 
direct weavers. 
TECHNIQUES PROJECTS DESIGNS 
A truly helpful bulletin 


$4 per year Sample 45c 
Mrs. R. B. SANDIN ETHEL HENDERSON 
University of Alberta 20 Ritz Apts. 


Edmonton, Alberta Winnipeg, Manitoba 








BEFORE YOU DECIDE... 


eg SET FREE 
icc | LOOM 
“xo fi ~=CATALOG 


Illustrates, describes, and prices 
foot-treadie and table-model looms 
with all loom parts and accessories. 
Materials for hand weaving. 

Let Hammett's catalog be your quide 
to fine weaving equipment and mate- 
rials and books of instruction. 


Send TODAY for FREE catalog. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


—suppliers since 1863 
268 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 








“BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER” 
Free descriptive catalog listing over 
100 leading Domestic and Foreign 

Weaving Books. 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. HW, Box 1931 Cwmel. Calif 

















DO YOU | 
LIKE TO WARP ? ? ? 


IHERE 1S Something New In Warping | 
THERE IS \n Kasy Way to Warp 
PHTERI IS A Si 


ple Step-By-Step Book 


THE TERRASPOOL 
METHOD 


rhe new warping method hundreds 
are using. The TERRASPOOL 
METHOD is now in_ pictures. 
PHOTOGRAPHS—Concise simple 
explanations — IDEAS. Now you 
can see the TERRASPOOL in 
action. 








If you don’t use this method you are 
wasting valuable time and thread. 
The new threading and tying ideas 
alone are worth the price of the 
book! Plans and specifications for 
adapting to your loom included. 


Price $3.95 Postpaid 


Send for yours today to: 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 
4038 S. W. Garden Home Road 











Portland 19, Oregon 























HANDBOOK 
OF WEAVES 


Professionals have paid up to $25 a 
copy for Oelsner and Dale’s famous 
HANDBOOK OF WEAVES—the most 
comprehensive encyclopedia of weaving 
ever compiled. New unabridged reprint 
edition only $7.50 postpaid. 1875 il- 
lustr., 402pp. For amateur and profes- 
sional alike. ABC’s of twills, crepe 
weaves, filling fabrics, fancy twills, 
and hundreds more. Old Edition Sold 
Out; New small printing available, so 
mail check or M.O. TODAY to Dover 
Publications, 1780 B’way, N. Y. C. 19, 
Dept. 63. Cash-back guarantee. 








The Book of the Hand Loom 


By Robert Fredric Heartz 


A hand book for those interested in fixing or 
building their loom, by a weaver, builder and 
teacher of weaving with over 30 years’ ex- 
perience. 

This book will tell you how to keep your 
loom in repair; it advises how to rebuild your 
present loom, from a roller to a jack loom. 


If you want to build your own loom it gives 
plans for the most suitable one, and helps 
you build it. 

It is being published in 12 installments. in 
loose leaf on quality bond, 8% x 11. Offset 
printing. $6.00 publication price or $5.00 for 
advance subscriptions. 


Robert Fredric Heartz 
Epping, N. H. 








NEW BOOK 


HOW 
TO 
WEAVE 


NEW ideas in lace weaves in- 
cludes complete easy to follow 
directions with pictures and 
charts for place mats, Afghans, 
Stoles, Table Cloths, Guest 
Towels and Fabrics. For the be- 
ginner as well as experienced 
weaver. 


ONLY $2.00 
Buy HOW TO WEAVE at your 


favorite department store in 
the art needlework department 
or yarn shop or write direct to 


CLACK HANDCRAFTS 


39 E. 29th ST. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Mr. Jackson is connected with the 


cottonseed Delinting Company of 
Vernon, Texas, and formerly was as- 
sociate professor in the department 
of textile engineering in Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, Texas. 

He has written his book both for 
students and textile technicians and 
has tried to correlate the processes 
of yarn and cloth construction and 
develop the subject from the point of 
view of both the weaver and the 
textile engineer. 

The principles of weaving are gen- 
eral and applicable to all textiles, he 
notes in his introduction, regardless 
of the materials from which they are 
woven. The weaving process is 
mechanical, mathematical, and pre- 
cise, as is demonstrated in the book 
by the development of the theory of 
weaving yarns. 

Chapters in the book are devoted 
to yarn numbering systems for the 
various fibers, converting from one 
yarn system to another, ply yarns and 
resultant counts, warp and_ filling 
caculations, cloth calculations, the 
theory of fabric construction, calcu- 
lations based on fabric analysis, and 
fabric analysis. While the first sight 
of the equations may terrify the non- 
mathematical, it is perfectly possible 
for a serious handweaver to under- 
stand and use them. 

At the end of each chapter is a 
series of problems. They might pro- 
vide the basis for some programs for 
a weavers’ guild meeting, with per- 
haps a textile engineer from the com- 
munity invited to help solve them. 
HAND WEAVING AND EDUCATION. By 

Ethel Mairet. 64 pages, London: Faber 

& Faber Ltd. 

RS. Mairet writes fundamentally 

from the artist’s point of view. 
Deploring the “lag of the arts” during 
the last hundred years, she feels that 
good taste must again be developed 
in the people by starting at the begin- 
ning—in the schools and in prepara- 
tion for industry. 

A very complete training is neces- 
sary, she points out, for the designer 
for the machine, and this must in- 
clude not only training in technique 
but in aesthetics as well. She makes 
a strong point of the importance of 
the proper finishing of a 
product. 

Going back to the schools, where 
she feels that weaving is one way of 
inculcating taste, she says: ‘Weav- 
ing... is essentially a creative craft 


woven 





and should be taught in a creative 
way. ... A child can get the feeling 
of creation when it has yarns, fleeces, 
colors to play about with... . Weav- 
ing is always fascinating to the child. 
It can be approached from the point 
of view of education of taste, includ- 
ing texture, color, feel, quality, and 
the understanding of what a textile 
can be—the creative attitude.” 

To aid in the understanding of the 
background of weaving, she gives 
chapters on dyeing, on weaving ma- 
terials, and on sheep to explain the 
different qualities of wool. There is 
an extensive glossary, also a good 
bibliography. 


HANDWEAVING NOTES FOR TEACH- 
ERS. By Ethel Mairet. 63 pages. Lon- 
don: Faber & Faber Ltd. 

more recent work than “Hand 

Weaving and Education,” these 
notes for teachers cover much of the 
same ground but with a slightly dif- 
ferent emphasis. The newer book is 
more directly practical in its ap- 
proach. The teacher can learn a lesson 
for immediate application on every 
page. The earlier book—though by 
no means lacking in_ practicality— 





The Hobby Book 
of Stenciling 
and Brush Stroke 
Painting 








By Raymond F. Yates 


128 pp., 64 illus., 
4 color plates, $4.00 


yYOW you can have in your 
N home the kind of pieces 
that lend a natural charm 
to the homes of early Ameri 
‘an settlers—-stenciled tinware 
striped straight chairs, quaint 
clock faces, gaily painted chests, etc. The 
author—a skilled craftsman and collector 
shows step-by-step how to produce beautiful 
and historically-accurate items such as those 
above. He covers every step—-from how to 
choose materials; how to cut flower, fruit 
and other authentic stencils; how to apply 
paint and gilt powders; how to restore old 
furniture; how to paint on glass, tinware, 
etc 


Filled with SPECIFIC DIRECTIONS— 
Which knife blade to use on each stencil part 
How you can make a striping brush at home 
Where to buy tin trays to be decorated 
How to mix a safe pumice-oil mixture 
How to develop proficiency with brush strokes 
How to place the numerals on an old clock 

face—and many others 

Order from 
HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN 


246 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 








HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN 














'Veaving for patients at Walter Reed Hospital, lashington, D.C., 
under the direction of the Red Cross Arts and Skills service, 
on many types and sizes of looms, depending upon the patient's interest and 





given 
includes work 


physical condition. l’olunteers serve as instructors and contributions to the 
National Red Cross help to support the craft program now in tmereasing 
P pro | 

demand, especially for Korean war wounded. 


gives more of a philosophical back- 
ground. It is a book for the teacher 
to read and think about and to apply 
in principle. 

Notes for 
contains chapters, all brief, on 


“Handweaving Teach- 
ona 


“The 


weaving development from hand _ to 


Foundations of Textile,” on 
machine, weaving materials and their 


history, pattern and design, crafts 
that can be co-ordinated, color, and 
the approach towards the teaching of 


handweaving in schools 


Not listed as chapters but of com 
parable value are her “postscripts.”’ 
These include quotations on weaving 
from the 
chronology of 


great and an interesting 


dates important in 


weaving over some ten thousand 


years. 


THE HOBBY BOOK OF STENCILING 
AND BRUSH-STROKE PAINTING. By 
Raymond F. Yates. 131 pages. Ililus- 
trated. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. $4.00. 


T WEAVERS 
another craft as 

Hobby Book of Stenciling and 
Brush-Stroke Painting” will offer 
stimulating ideas, especially since the 


interested in 


a hobby . oe 


WINTER 1951-52 


interest in the revival of these Early 
\merican crafts is rapidly increasing. 
Mr 


on both antiques and stenciling and 


Yates is a recognized authority 


the wide variety of designs and the 


procedures described in his’ work 
have come from authentic sources 
He discusses supplies and materi 
als, where to find old stencil designs 
and how to create your own. Two 
chapters tell how to strip and restore 
old furniture and how to apply under- 
coatings for backgrounds for stenciled 


He 


stencil and brush-stroke painting for 


designs. give s directions for 
trays and other tinware, for painting 
clock glasses and clockfaces, and for 
the fraktur painting of the Pennsyl 


vania Dutch. 


19th century decorative 


\merica 


The early 


arts in must be viewed 
against the background of the begin 
industrial production, Mr. 


Yates points out in his first chapter 


ning of 


which is a brief history of Early 


\merican stenciling. ““They were born 
of the age for speed, and whatever 
they possessed in the way of ‘art’ was 


in a measure accidental and wholly 


subservient to the demand for rapid 


duplication,” he writes. In stenciling 





HERE IS YOUR CHANCE TO 


earn from an expert 


CREATING HOOKED RUGS 
By VERA BISBEE UNDERHILL 
with Arthur J. Burks 


How often have you found yourself stuck 
over a problem in a new pattern, puzzled 
over a lack of inspiration, or needing 
just one more color to balance your de- 
sign? Here in one magnificently illus- 
trated volume are the answers to all your 
questions—a practical guide to the fasci- 
nating art of rug-making. 


Invaluable Advice—Delightful Reading 


Mrs. Underhill is an experienced teacher, 
a former pupil of New England's Caro- 
line C. Saunders. In her own words, she 
wrote CREATING HOOKED RUGS ‘‘for 
only one reason—to help others enjoy 
this fascinating hobby. While teaching 
I could only help a few, but I felt a boo 
would serve as a teacher to hundreds.” 
And whether you are a novice, a teacher 
yourself, or simply interested in learning 
more, you will find Mrs. Underhill's 
ideas extremely helpful, her methods 
easy to understand, easy to follow. Writ- 
ten in a personal chatty vein, CREAT- 
ING HOOKED RUGS makes enjoyable 
as well as useful reading. 








Step-by-Step Instruction 
Profusely illustrated 
photeqregse 
00k begins 


with sketches 
(many in 


and 
full-color), the 
with instructions for pre- 
poring the rug pattern and frame for 
100king, planning the colors. There is 
full information on dyeing materials and 
on the technique of hooking and shading 
flowers; hints on creating original pat- 
terns and complete instructions for mak- 
ing two beautiful rugs—one a geometric 
design, the other a floral design. 


__. These Chapters Answer All Your —— 
Questions 


YOUR OWN MAGIC Iris Leaves 
CARPET Rust Iris 

HOOKED-RUG Six-Petal Tulip 
THERAPY Small Tulip 


EQUIPMENT NEEDS 

SELECTION OF DE- 
SIGN 

PREPARATION OF 
RUG FRAME AND 
PATTERN 

A STUDY IN COLOR 

PLANNING THE 
RUG 

HOOKING 
TECHNIQUE 


Yellow Leaves 
Yellow and 
Brown Iris 
Large Rosebud 
Russet Leaf 
Cupped Tulip 
Small Rosebud 
Iris Bud 

Rose Leaves 
Large Rose 


CATHEDRAL 
WINDOW 
EASTER PARADE 
@ Scrolis 
@ Open Wild Rose 
@ Double Flower 
@ Star Flower 





COST AND CARE 
DYEING IS FUN 
WHERE TO OBTAIN 
SUPPLIES FOR 
HOOKING RUGS 
HEIRLOOM RUG 
PATTERNS 











==: ORDER YOUR 





Coward-McCann, Inc., 1 


210 Madison Avenue, New York 16 


Yes! Please send me 
RUGS. I enclose $6.00 
Name 

Address 

City 


Zone 


You will want § this 
wonderful new book 
by your frame at all 
times. And think of 
the pleasure you will 
give your friends with 
a copy of CREATING 


HOOKED RUGS 


COPY TODAY ey 


CREATING HOOKED 


Send COD 


State 
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and brush-stroke painting of that 
period he points out that we are not 
dealing with a lost art but with a 
practical application of American in- 
genuity to the needs of the time. 
The vogue for painted furniture 
was introduced into 18th century 


England by the famous brothers 
Adam and the finest artists of the day 
were commissioned to produce ex- 
quisite pieces for the wealthy and 
aristocratic. Some pieces probably 
reached the Colonies; anyway the 
idea took hold here and decorated 
furniture was produced for the car- 
riage trade from the late 18th cen- 
tury until 1840. Stenciling developed 
around 1815 as a means of producing 
painted furniture for 
moderate means, with chairs as the 
most popular item. It was by no 
means a new invention and in the 
Colonies it had been used for wall 
and floor decoration before carpets 
or wall paper were available in any 
quantity. 


persons ot 





PHOTOGRAPH CREDITS 

Pages 8, 9—Rudy Bleston, New York 
City. 

Pages 10-14—The Brooklyn Museum, 
Brooklyn, New York; The Art IJn- 
stitute of Chicago; Astro, Florence, 
Italy; R. H. Macy & Co., New York 
City. 

Pages 15-17—Julius Shulman, Los An- 
geles. 
Pages 22, 25 (right) — Edward 
Schwartz, New York City. 
Pages 27, 28—Hadassah, 
Zionist Organization. 
Page 31—The Seattle, 

Times. 

Pages 32, 33—Henry Art Gallery,eUni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 

Page 43—“Optical Illusions,” Mary J. 
Wise, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Woman's 


Washington, 
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Cranbrook Academy 
Scholarships 

HE Cranbrook Academy of Art, 

Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, an- 
nounces the opening of competition 
for the scholarships which were es- 
tablished last year in memory of 
Kliel Saarinen, the Academy's first 
president, and the _ institution's 
founders, George and Ellen Booth. 
The three scholarships of $1500 each 
will be awarded for advanced study 
at Cranbrook in the fields Archi- 
tecture, Ceramics, Design, Metal- 


WANTED: Experienced Instructor of Weaving and 
other Creative Crafts desires position for July and 
August. Adults or Children. Box 102 Handweaver 
and Craftsman. 





WANTED: WEAVERS TO WORK FULL OR PART 
TIMt, A WOMAN TO FINISH MATS. ALSO 6’-9’ 
RUG LOOM AND A SMALL 4-HARNESS LOOM 
JACK LENOR LARSEN, 25 E. 73rd, New York 
City. TR. 9-1517. 


BELFAST HAND | WOVEN LINEN CO.: WE ARE 
DIRECT IMPORTERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
KNOX LINEN THREAD AND WEAVING YARNS 
YOUR ORDERS ARE SOLICITED. TABLE LINENS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, YARDAGE. 1331 THIRD 
AVENUE, SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON. 


WANTED—Production Hand Weavers of popular 
priced mats, napkins, and towels sought by national 
(listributor. Write Handweaving Dept., Kemp & 
Keatley, Inc., 15 West 34th St., New York City 


Missouri Looms, Hand Skill table looms for theraphy 
weaving ease. Handwoven materials for homes. Single; 
(iroup weaving instructions; lectures; judging; mail 
consultation by John Lahee, Aspinwall Weaving 
Studie, Box 8206, Dallas 5, Texas. 


Maria Mundal: 7501 Ridge Boulevard, Brooklyn 9, 
N. Y. Telephone: Shore Road 5-8430. Weaving in 
struction in your home. Warping done by appoint 
ment. Representative of Norwood and Leclere Looms 
Yarns 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE (leaving town) Krinwool, 
rug yarn; Woolen blanket Remnants; Coating, other 
materials cut, sewed, balled; Homespun Yarns; fine 
white linen singles; dark brown, beige carpet warp: 
some mill yarns. Wool Wheel, Flax Wheel, Reel. 
Write for price list. P.O. Box 264, Fairhaven, Mass. 


FREE COSTUME JEWELRY Catalog. Materials and 

directions to make sparkling Jewelry; It's inexpensive 
. fast . . . easy! Write Dept. F F, Herrsehner 

Needlecrafts, 35 S. Wabash, escent 3, Illinois 


For Sale: Norwegian furniture rollers to move floor 
looms and davenports easily, $3.50 per set, plus 
postage. E. K. Walrath, 36 Wilder Terrace, West 
ettaneels ld, Mass. 





WEAVERS—Sell your surplus yarns and equipment 
through classified columns of HANDWEAVER AND 
CRAFTSMAN at a reasonable charge. Help us meet 
the requests for second hand equipmnt. Send in your 
copy now for the Spring issue. HANDWEAVER AND 
CRAFTSMAN, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y. Tel. OR 9-2748. 


smithing and Jewelry, Painting, 
Sculpture and Weaving and Textile 
Design. 

The scholarships will cover fees 
for room, board and tuition at the 
Academy, and will include an allot- 
ment for materials and supplies, for 
the 1952-53 scholastic year. 

Applications for the scholarships 
will be accepted until February 15. 
Detailed information and applica- 
tion forms may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Secretary, Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. 


ADVERTISING 


For Sale— 

tooks on Weaving, Design, Ornament and the Crafts 
both new and old, and in all languages. E. Y 
BOOKSHOP, 794 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 2 


« wh. | 


Need extra money? Show your friends Wonderful 
Regal line of All-Oceasion Greeting Cards. Over 100 
leautiful assortments to choose from. Also Exclusive 
Stationery unobtainable elsewhere No experience 
necessary. Your profit up to 100% plus bonus. 
Write for free samples. Sales kit on approval. Regal 
Greeting Card Co., Dept. 14, Ferndale, Michigan. 


For Sale: “WHERE TO SELL HANDCRAFTS’’, 
$1.50. Brand new directory for selling your own 
produets. Branford Editions, 551 Boylston Street, 
Koston, Mass. 


FOR SALE: LOOMS—Four Harness, twenty inch 
floor. Sturdy. Portable. Ideal individual or school. 
(Over 800 satisfied users. $45.00 FOB. Write 
LORELLYN WEAVERS, Larkspur, California 


Position Wanted— 

A Teacher in the Field of Handerafts wishes posi 
tion in a Summer School or Camp. School experience, 
Mature. Address Box 103, Handweaver & Craftsman 





52” joom—practically new—S harness Jack-type, 14 
treadles. A real bargain at $100.00. Is now stored 
at 17 Middle Lane, Westbury, Long Island. Tele 
phone Westbury 7-4583M 


FOR SALE: The finest in light weight modern hand 
looms and supplies. HAND SKILL LOOMS, Inc., 
59 Social Street, Woonsocket, R. I 


BOOK BARGAIN! WEAVING & DYEING. Bronson’s 
authentic 1817 classic; $7.50. BRONSON INTER- 
PRETATION, Tidball; $1.00 F HANDLOOM WEAV 
ING; Van Cleve’s warping instructions, $1.50. All 
three for $7.50. Branford Editions, 551 Boylston, 
toston, Mass 


For Sale— 

Semi-folding 39” floor loom four harness, two reeds, 
two sets heddles two shuttles, tensioner, sixty spools 
Lily ecoverlet warp $100.00 complete. Antique spin 
ning wheel, yarn winder and niddy-notty $25.00 
Write Handweaver & Craftsman, Box 105, or Phon 
Glen Ridge 2-8524 


Group Rates for Handweaver and Craftsman offer a 
saving. On one check, 25 or more one-year subserip 
tions, $3.50 each; two years, $6.50. Canadian post- 
age 50¢ a year extra, Pan-American and foreign, 
$1.00. 246 Fifth Avenue, New York N. Y. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES: 25c per 


word, 20 word minimum. 


Count 2 extra words for box and number, 4 extra for your name and address. We 


forward all mail received in answer to box numbers and submit 


ostage bills. 


Full payment for advertisements must be received in advance with the copy. Ad- 
dress: Personals Department: Handweaver and Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. The publishers assume no responsibility for services or items ad- 


vertised here. 
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Handweaver and Craftsman 


[_] One Year $4.00 
[] 2 Years $7.50 


[_] Three Years $10.00 [_] Five Years $15.00 


Canadian postage 50c, Pan-American and Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra 
Indicate whether ["] New Subscription or [ ] Renewal 
Please send HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN, starting with the sspesittthitiecieiedinsaseiide a 
ADDRESS ... 
City ZONE _.... STATE .. 
Make checks or money orders payable to: 


HANDWEAVER and CRAFTSMAN * 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 











HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN, the 


only magazine in its field, answers ques- 





tions about handweaving that are constant- 


ly arising for — 


Professional weavers Architects 
Amateur weavers 
Craft directors 
Librarians 
Museum directors 
Teachers 


Interior decorators 
Interior designers 
Textile designers 
Textile mills 


Occupational Therapists Custom tailors and dressmakers 


Articles by and about outstana- Subscription Rates 


ing artist-craftsmen, covering 


One year $ 4.00 
Two years 7.50 


design — techniques — mate- 
rials —- markets — exhibitions 
— craft organizations — books Three years - 10.00 


—courses in weaving Five years .. 15.00 


On all subscriptions, Can- 
adian postage 50 cents a 
Published Quarterly year extra. Pan American 


and Foreign $1.00 a year 
extra. 


anduy ever Special Group Rates 


and. (Craftsman 


246 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK I,N. Y. OREGON 9-2748 




















An original creation for hand-weaying 


by Marie Phelps, who hopes jeu'll like it. 


Marie Phelps may “hope”, but we feel sure you'll not only like the “Strawberry 
Patch”, but want to go weaving with it. 
Especially when you can employ this unusual design in so many attractive 
ways (see list above) merely by altering size of linen thread and reed. 
Qur camera has tried to catch the woven-in, stripe like pattern; in “real life” 
the stripes you seem to see are about 5” wide. Mrs. Phelps says be sure to 
tell you the warp can be of one color, or each stripe can have its own color. 
In other words, here’s plenty of chance for self-expression and individuality. 


Send for Pattern #6 Ederlin Pure Linen 


Yarn comes in many 
weights and a wide 
variety of exciting 
colors. Send 25¢ for 
sample card. 


Send only 2Uc for easy-to-follow Ederlin Pattern #6, 
and complete instruction sheet for going ahead with 
the “Strawberry Patch’. 
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EDERER, Sey Inc. 











Dept. T, Unity & Elizabeth Streets, Phile., 24, Penna. 








